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PREFACE. 


There  may  be  a  question  respecting  the  de« 
sirableness  of  making  "  declamations  and  dia- 
logues"  a  feature  in  the  Sunday  School  Con- 
cert,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  very  young. 
There  can  be  no  question  respecting  the  neces- 
sity  of  a  suitable  colleetion  of  -*  declamations 
and  dialogues  "  for  those  who  accept  Sunday 
School  speaking  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Such  a  colleetion  must  be : 

1.  Religious.  —  There  are  plenty  of  good 
secular  "  Speakers  "  already.  Being  religious, 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  very  funny. 

2. — Adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children. 

3. —  Char acter ized,  throughout,  by  good  taste. 


IV  PßEFACE. 

4.— Fitted  for  oral  delivery,  not  for  reading 
or  singing. 

The  exercises  should,  moreover,  be  brief; 
diversified  in  matter  and  manner ;  and  hence 
adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  Speakers. 

Such  a  collection  the  publishers  have  under- 
taken  to  furnish,  availing  themselves  (always 
with  explicit  recognition  of  the  fact)  of  the 
best  material  already  beforo  the  public ;  and 
securing  fresli  contributions  from  thoroughly 
competent  minds  and  hearts. 

The  only  suggestions  which  they  have  to 
make  respecting  the  use  of  the  book  are :  let 

THE    PIECES     BE     WELL     COMMITTED,    AND     NATU- 
RALLY   DELIVERED. 
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THE  HOLY  CHILD. 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 

How  fair  •  the  lily  grows  ! 
How  sweet  the  breath,  beneath  the  lrill, 

Of  Sharon' s  dewy  rose  ! 

Lo,  such  the  child  whose  early  feet 
The  paths  of  peace  have  trod  ; 

Whose  secret  heart,  with  influence  sweet, 
Is  upward  drawn  to  God  ! 

0  Thou,  who  giv'st  us  life  and  breath, 

We  seek  thy  grace  alone, 
In  ehildhood,  manhood,  age,  and  death, 

To  keep  us  still  thine  own  ! 

IIkbeb. 
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"COME    ÜNTO    ME." 

As  children  once  to  Christ  were  brought, 
That  he  might  bless  them  there, 

So  now  we  little  children  ought 
To  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer. 

And  as  so  many  years  ago 

Poor  babes  his  pity  drew, 
l'm  sure  he  will  not  let  me  go 

Without  a  blessing  too. 

Then  while,  this  favor  to  irnplore, 

My  little  hands  are  spread, 
Do  thou  thy  sacred  blessing  pour, 

Dear  Jesus,  on  my  head. 

H  ymns  for  Infant  Minds. 


SOFTLY,    SOFTLY,   LITTLE   CHILD. 

Softly,  softly,  little  child  ; 

Do  not  wear  that  angry  brow ; 
Do  not  speak  that  naughty  word  ; 

Angel  steps  are  near  thee  now. 
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Softly,  softly,  little  child  ; 

Drive  thy  passions  far  away, 
And  thy  angel  visitants 

Close  will  fold  their  wings  and  stay.    . 

Softly,  softly,  little  child  ; 

Drop  the  penitential  tear ; 
Angels  catch  it  ere  it  falls  — 

Bear  it  up  to  heaven  froni  here. 

Softly,  softly,  little  child, 

Are  the  songs  of  angels  blent : 

Joyous  are  the  strains  above 
O'er  the  child  that  doth  repent. 

Julie  Leonard. 


LITTLE     SERYANTS. 

Oh,  what  can  little  hands  do 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven  ? 
The  little  hands  some  work  may  try 
To  hclp  the  poor  in  misery  ;  — 
Such  grace  to  naine  be  given. 

Oh,  what  can  little  lips  do 
To  please  the  King  of  heaven  ? 
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The  little  lips  can  praise  and  pray, 
And  gentle  words  of  kindness  say  : — 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Oh,  what  can  little  eyes  do 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven  ? 
The  little  eyes  can  upward  look, 
Can  learn  to  read  God's  holy  book  ; — 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Oh,  what  can  little  hearts  do 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven  ? 
The  hearts,  if  God  Ins  Spirit  send, 
Can  love  and  trust  the  children's  Friend ; — 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

When,  hearts,  eyes,  lips  and  hands  unite 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven, 

And  serve  the  Saviour  with  delight, 

They  are  most  precious  in  Ins  sight ; — 

Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Tract  Journal. 


WILLIE    AND    TUE    BIRDS. 

A  little  black-eyed  boy  of  five 
Thus  spake  to  his  mamma : 
"  Do  look  at  all  the  pretty  birds  ; 
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How  beautiful  they  are ! 
How  smooth  and  glossy  are  their  wings ; 

How  beautiful  their  hue ; 
Besides,  mamma,  I  really  think 

That  they  are  pious,  too  !  " 

"  Why  so,  my  dear  ?  "  the  mother  said, 

And  scarce  suppressed  a  smile  ; 
The  answer  showed  a  thoughtful  head, 

A  heart  quite  free  from  guile  : 
"  Because,  when  each  one  bows  bis  head, 

His  tiny  bill  to  wet, 
To  lift  a  thankful  glance  above 

He  never  does  forget : 
And  so,  mamma,  it  seems  to  me 

That  very  pious  they  must  be." 

Dear  child,  I  would  a  lesson  learn 
From  this  sweet  thought  of  thine, 

And  heavenward,  with  a  glad  heart,  turn 
These  earth-bound  eyes  of  mine  ; 

Perfected  praise  indeed  is  given, 
By  babes  below,  to  God  in  heaven. 

Anon. 
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A    CHILD'S   PRAYER. 

Lord,  teach  a  little  child  to  pray, 
And  oh !  accept  my  pray  er  ; 

Thou  canst  hear  all  the  words  I  say, 
For  thou  art  everywhere. 

A  little  sparrow  cannot  fall 

Unnoticed,  Lord,  by  thee  ; 
And  though  I  am  so  young  and  small, 

Thou  dost  take  care  of  me. 

Teach  me  to  do  whate'er  's  right, 

And  when  I  sin,  forgi 

And  make  it  still  my  chief  delight 

To  serve  thee  while'I  live. 

Anton. 


GOD    LOVES    ME. 

God  cares  for  every  little  child 
That  on  this  great  earth  liveth  ; 

Ile  gives  thein  homes  and  food  and  clothes  ; 
And  more  than  these  God  giveth  ;  — 
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He  gives  them  all  their  loving  friends  ; 

He  gives  each  child  its  mother ; 
He  gives  thern  all  the  happiness 

Of  loving  one  another. 

He  makes  the  earth  all  beautiful ; 

He  gives  us  eyes  to  see  ; 
And  touch  and  hearing,  taste  and  smell, 

He  gives  them  all  to  me. 

And,  better  still,  he  gives  bis  word, 
Which  teils  how  God's  dear  son 

Gathered  the  children  in  bis  arms 
And  loves  thetn — every  one. 

What  can  a  litfie  child  give  God  ? 

Erom  his  bright  heavens  above 
The  great  God  smiles,  and  reaches  down 

To  take  his  children's  love. 

Editeix 


LOVE    TO    JESUS. 

When  Jesus  Christ  was  here  below. 
And  spread  his  works  of  love  abroad, 
If  I  had  lived  so  long  ago, 
1  think  I  should  have  loved  the  Lord. 
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Jesus,  who  was  so  very  kind, 

Who  came  to  pardon  sinful  men, 

Who  healed  the  sick,  and  cured  the  blind  -- 

0,  must  I  not  have  loved  him  then  ? 

But  where  is  Jesus  ?  —  is  he  dead  ? 

0  110  !  he  lives  in  heaven  above  ; 
"And  blest  are  they,"  the  Saviour  said, 
"  Who,  though  they  have  not  seen  me,  love.' 

Jane  Taylor. 


OÜR  SAVIOUR. 

Dear  Saviour  !  ever  at  my  side, 

How  loving  must  thou  be 
To  leave  thy  home  in  Heaven  to  guard 

A  little  child  like  me  ! 

Thy  beautiful  and  shining  face 

1  see  not,  though  so  near ; 
The  sweetness  of  thy  soft,  low  voice 

I  am  too  deaf  to  hear. 

I  cannot  feel  thee  touch  my  hand 
With  pressure  light  and  mild, 

To  check  me,  as  my  mother  did 
When  I  was  but  a  child. 
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But  I  have  feit  thee  in  my  thoughts, 

Fighting  with  sin  for  nie ; 
And  when  my  heart  loves  God,  I  know 

The  sweetness  is  from  thee. 

And  when,  dear  Saviour,  I  kneel  down 
Morning  and  night  to  prayer, 

Something  there  is  within  my  heart 
Which  teils  me  thou  art  there. 

Yes  !  when  I  pray,  thou  prayest  too  — 

Thy  prayer  is  all  for  me  ; 
And  when  I  sleep,  thou  sleepest  not, 

But  watchest  patiently. 

F.  W.  FABffR. 


GOD    OUR    FATHER. 

We  are  not  orphans  on  the  earth, 
Though  friends  and  parents  die  ; 

One  Parent  never  bows  to  death,  — 
One  Friend  is  ever  nigh. 

Even  he  who  lit  the  stars  of  old, 
And  filled  the  ocean  broad, 

Whose  works  and  ways  are  manifold,  ■ 
Our  father  is  our  God. 
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There  comes  no  change  upon  his  years, 

No  failure  to  his  band ; 
His  love  will  lighten  all  our  cares, 

His  law  our  steps  command. 

May  Christ  who  for  our  sakes  the  gloom 

Of  death's  dark  Valley  trod, 
Bring  us  all  safe  at  last  to  him,  — 

Our  Father  and  our  God  ! 

SüNDAY-SCHOOL  HYMN8. 


THE    LITTLE  ANGEL. 

Riglit  into  our  house  one  day, 

A  dear  little  angel  came ; 
1  ran  to  him,  and  said  softly, 
fc%  Little  angel,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

He  said  not  a  word  in  answer, 
But  srniled  a  beautiful  smile, 

Then  I  said  :  "  May  I  go  home  witli  you ! 
Shall  you  go  in  a  little  while  ?  " 

But  mamma  said  :  "  Dear  little  angel, 
Don't  leave  us  !  0,  always  stay! 

We  will  all  of  us  love  you  dearly ! 
Sweet  angel !  0,  don't  go  away ! " 
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So  hc  stayed,  and  he  stayed,  and  we  loved  hini, 
As  we  could  not  have  loved  anotber  ; 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  bis  name  is  ? 
His  name  is  —  my  Utile  Irother  ! 

Melodies  for  Childhood. 


BABY    TEACH1NGS. 

Our  little  baby  speaks  not, 
Save  with  her  pleading  eyes ; 

Her  fingers'  earnest  claspings, 
Her  eager,  plaintive  cries. 

Yet  many  a  boly  lesson 

Our  baby  teaches  nie  ; 
How  dear  the  little  teacher ! 

How  sweet  her  lessons  be ! 

She  teils  me  what  is  prayer : 
Not  words,  or  sounding  speech  ; 

But  just  the  spirit  wrestling 
As  best  its  wants  may  teactu 

She  teils  me  noi  to  slacken 
Nor  cease  my  earnest  cry, 

Until  the  needful  blessing 
Be  granted  from  on  high. 
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She  teils  ine  bow  confiding 
A  child-like  soul  may  rest, 

Trusting  the  sleepless  watchings 
Of  Hirn  who  loves  us  best. 

These,  and  many  other  lessons 

Our  baby  teacbes  me  ; 
How  dear  the  little  teacher ! 

How  sweet  her  lessons  be ! 

Ano». 


IS    IT    YOU? 

There  is  a  child,  —  a  boy  or  girl,  - 

Fm  sorry  it  is  true, — 
Who  doesn't  mind  when  spoken  to  : 

Is  it  ?  —  it  isn't  you  ! 

0  no,  it  can't  be  you  ! 

I  know  a  child,  —  a  boy  or  girl,  — 

I'm  loth  to  say  I  do,  — 
Who  Struck  a  little  playmate  child  : 

Was  it  ?  —  it  wasn't  you ! 

1  hope  that  wasn't  you ! 
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I  know  a  child,  —  a  boy  or  girl,  — 

I  hope  that  such  are  few,  — 
Who  told  a  lie  ;  yes,  told  a  lie  ! 

Was  it  ?  —  it  wasn't  you  ! 

It  cannot  be  'twas  you  ! 

There  is  a  boy  —  I  know  a  boy,  — 

I  cannot  love  him  though,  — 
Who  robs  the  little  birdies'  nests  ; 

Is  it  ?  it  can't  be  you  ! 

That  bad  boy  can't  be  you ! 

A  girl  there  is,  —  a  girl  I  know, — 

And  1  could  love  her  too, 
But  that  she  is  so  proud  and  vain  ; 

Is  it  ?  —  it  cairt  be  you  ! 

That  surely  isn't  you  ! 

Mrs.  Goodwin. 


THE    ROBIN-REDBREASTS. 

Two  robin-redbreasts  built  their  nests 

Within  a  hollow  tree ; 
The  hen  sat  quietly  at  home, 

The  cock  sang  merrily  ; 
And  all  the  little  young  ones  said : 
"  Wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee." 
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One  day  (the  sun  was  warm  and  bright, 

And  shining  in  the  sky) 
Cock-robin  said  :  u  My  little  dears, 

'Tis  time  you  learned  to  fly  ;  " 
And  all  the  little  young  ones  said, 
"  I'll  try,  Hl  try,  I'll  try." 

I  know  a  child,  —  and  who  she  is 

I'll  teil  you  by  and  by,  — 
When  mamina  says  "  Do  this,"  or  "  that," 

She  says  :  "  What  for  ?  "  and  "  Why  ?  ,r 
She'd  be  a  better  child  by  far 

If  she  would  say  :  u  I'll  try." 

AüNT  EFFIE'S  RlIYMES. 


GOOD    MORNING. 

11  0,  I  am  so  happy  !  "  a  little  girl  said, 

As  she  sprang,  like  a  lark,  from  her  low  trun* 

dle-bed ; 
"  'Tis  morning,  bright  morning :  good  morn- 

ing,  papa. 
0  give  me  one  kiss  for  good  morning,  mamma  : 
Only  just  look  at  my  pretty  canary, 
Chirping  his  sweet  good  morning  to  Mary. 
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The  sun  is  peeping  straight  into  my  eyes,  — 
Good  morning  to  you,  Mister  Sun,  for  you  rise 
Early  to  wake  up  my  birdie  and  me, 
And  make  us  as  happy  as  happy  can  be." 

"  Happy  you  may  be,  my  dear  little  girl ; " 
And  the  mother  stroked  softly  each  clustering 

curl : 
"  Happy  you  can  be  ;  but  think  of  the  One 
Who  wakened,  this  morning,  both  you  and  the 

sun." 
The  little  girl  turned  her  bright  eyes  with  a 

nod : 
"  Mamma,   may   I   say   '  Good    morning '    to 

God  ?  " 
"  Yes,  little  darling  one,  surely  you  may  ; 
Kneel,  as  you  kneel  every  morning  to  pray." 
Mary  knelt  solemnly  down,  with  lier  cyes 
Looking  up  earnestly  into  the  skies ; 

And  two  little  hands  that  were  folded  together, 

Softly  she  laid  on  the  lap  of  her  mother : 

"  Good  morning,  dear  Father  in  heaven,"  she 

said  ; 
"  I  thank  Thee  for  watehing  my  snug  little  bed ; 
For  taking  good  care  of  me  all  the  dark  night, 
And  waking  me  up  with  the  beautiful  light. 
0  keep  me  from  naughtiness  all  the  long  day, 
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Dcar  Saviour,  who   taught  little   children    to 
pray  !  " 

An  angel  looked  down  in  the  sunshine  and 

smiled, 
But  she  saw  not  the  angel,  —  that   beautiful 

ehild. 

Anon. 


LITTLE    MAY'S    NEW-YEAR    WISH. 

Ere  the  tripping  feet  of  dawn 
Chased  the  night  and  led  the  morn, 
Little  May,  in  haste  to  rise, 
Opened  wide  her  laughing  eyes. 

Brushing,  with  a  gentle  grace, 
Tangled  curls  from  off  her  face, 
Noiselessly,  she  found  her  way 
Where  her  mother,  sleeping,  lay. 

"  Happy  New  Year,  mother  dear  !  " 
Breathed  she  in  the  loved  one's  ear ; 

"  Happy  New  Year,  pa,  for  you  ! 
Little  baby  brother,  too  !  " 
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Quickly  then  her  eyes  of  blue, 
Very,  very  thouglitful  grew  ; 
Then  she  drew  close  to  the  bed, 
And,  in  softest  accents,  said  : 
"  Mother,  will  not  Jesus  listen, 
If  I  send  one  up  to  heaven  ?  " 

When  the  mother  gave  assent, 
On  the  carpet  low  she  bent, 
And  exclainied,  with  joy  absorbed, 
"  Wish  you  Happy  New  Year,  Lord  ! " 

Then  she  said,  with  beaming  brow, 
"  I'll  be  good  the  whole  year  now  ; 
That  I  know's  the  only  way 
To  niake  Hirn  happy  every  day." 

Little  children,  wouldn't  you 
Like  to  make  Him  happy  too  ? 
Then  you  must,  like  little  May, 
Be  good  children  every  day. 

Anow. 


THE    WORLD. 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast  — 
Great  world,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 
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The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree  ; 
It  walks  on  the  water  and  whirls  the  mills. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hüls. 

You  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod,  and  the  rivers 

that  flow, 
With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 
And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles  \ 

Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  world,  at  all ; 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 
A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 
"  You  are  more   than  the  earth,  though  you 

are  such  a  dot ; 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  world  can- 

not." 

LlLLIPUT  LECTURES. 


LITTLE    THINGS. 

Little  drops  of  water, 
Little  grains  of  sand, 

Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  solid  land. 
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And  tbe  little  moments. 

Humble  though  they  be, 
Make  the  mighty  ages 

Of  eternity. 

So  our  little  errors 

Lead  the  soul  away 
From  the  paths  of  virtue 

Oft  in  sin  to  stray. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Little  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 

Like  the  heaven  above. 

Anon. 


DEEDS    OF    KINDNESS. 

Suppose  the  little  cowslip 

Should  hang  its  little  cup, 
And  say,  "  I'm  such  a  tiny  flower, 

Fd  better  not  grow  up." 
How  many  a  weary  traveller 

Woüld  miss  its  fragrant  smell ! 
How  many  a little  child  would  grieve 

To  lose  it  from  the  dell ! 
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Suppose  the  glistening  dew-drops 

Upon  the  grass  should  say, 
u  What  can  a  little  dew-drop  do  ? 

Fd  better  roll  away." 
The  blade  011  which  it  rested, 

Before  the  day  was  done, 
Without  a  drop  to  moisten  it 

Would  wither  in  the  sun. 

Suppose  the  little  breezes, 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
Should  think  themselves  too  small  to  cool 

The  traveller  on  his  way  ; 
WTio  would  not  miss  the  smallest 

And  softest  ones  that  blow, 
xind  think  they  made  a  great  mistake 

Af  they  were  talking  so  ? 

3o\\  many  deeds  of  kindness 

A  little  child  may  do, 
Althorjgh  it  has  so  little  strength, 

And  little  wisdom  too  ! 
It  needs  a'loving  spirit, 

Much  inoie  than  strength,  to  prove, 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 

For  others  by  its  love. 

Songs  for  Childrkn. 
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L1TTLE    THINGS. 

It  was  such  a  little  thing, 

One  slight  twist  of  crimson  string, 

But  'twas  stealing,  all  the  same ; 
And  the  child  who  took  it  knew 
That  she  told  what  was  not  true. 

Just  to  screen  herseif  fronet  blame. 
First  a  theft  and  then  a  lie, 
Both  recorded  up  on  high. 

It  was  but  one  little  word, 
Softly  spoken,  searcely  heard, 

Uttered  by  a  single  breath  ; 
But  it  dared  to  take  in  vain 
God's  niost  high  and  holy  name, 

So  provoking  wrath  and  death. 
Soon,  the  lips,  onee  fresh  and  fair, 
Opened  but  to  curse  and  swear. 

It  was  but  one  little  blow 
Passion's  sudden  overflow, 

Searcely  heeded  in  its  fall ; 
But,  once  loosed,  the  fiery  soul 
Would  no  longer  brook  control ; 

La ws  it  spurncd — defied  fliem  all 
Till  the  hands  love  clasped  in  vain, 
Wore  the  rnurderer's  crirnson  stain. 
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All !  it  is  the  foxes  small, 
Slyly  climbing  o'er  the  wall, 

That  destroy  the  tender  vines  ; 
And  it  is  the  spark  of  fire, 
Brightening,  spreading,  curling  higher 

That  across  the  forests  shines. 
Just  so,  step  by  step,  does  sin, 
If  unchecked,  a  triumph  win. 

Anon. 


THE    BEST    THAT    I    CAN. 

"  1  cannot  do  much,"  said  a  little  star, 
"  To  make  the  dark  world  bright ! 

My  silvery  beams  cannot  struggle  far 
Through  the  folding  gloom  of  night. 

But  Fm  only  a  part  of  God's  great  plan, 
And  ril  cheerfully  do  the  best  I  can." 

"  What  is  the  use,"  said  a  fleecy  cloud, 
"  Of  these  few  drops  that  I  hold  ? 

They  will  hardly  bend  the  lily  proud, 
Though  ca^oht  in  her  cup  of  gold  ; 

Yct  I  am  a  part  of  God's  great  plan, 
So  my  treasurc  I'll  give  as  well  as  I  can.: 
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A  child  went  merrily  forth  to  play ; 

But  a  thought,  like  a  silver  thread, 
Kept  winding  in  and  out  all  day 

Through  the  happy,  golden  liead  : 
Motber  said,  "  Darling,  do  all  you  can, 

For  you  are  a  part  of  God's  great  plan." 

She  knew  no  more  than  the  glancing  star, 

Nor  the  cloud  with  its  chalice  füll, 
How,  why   and   for  what  all  stränge  things 
were  — 
She  was  only  a  child  at  school ! 
But  she  thought,  "It  is  part  of  God's  great 
plan 
That  even  I  should  do  all  I  can." 

She  helped  a  younger  child  along 
When  the  road  was  rough  to  the  feet, 

And  she  sung  from  her  heart  a  little  song 
That  we  all  thought  passing  sweet : 

And  her  father,  a  weary,  toil-worn  man, 
Said,  "I  will   do  likewise,  the  best  that  I 
can." 

Üur  oest  ?     Ah,  children  !  the  best  of  us 

Must  hide  our  faces  away, 
When  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  comes  to  look 

At  our  task  at  the  close  of  the  day ; 
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But  for  strength  from  above,  ('tis  the  Master's 
plan,) 
We'll  praj,  and  we'll  do  the  best  we  can. 

Anon. 


WHAT    THE    SPARROW    CHIRPS. 

I  am  only  a  little  sparrow, 

A  bird  of  low  degree  ; 
My  life  is  of  little  value, 

But  the  dear  Lord  cares  for  me. 

He  gave  me  a  coat  of  feathers, 

It  is  very  piain,  I  know, 
With  never  a  speck  of  crimson, 

For  it  was  not  made  for  show. 

But  it  keeps  me  warm  in  Winter, 
And  it  shields  me  from  the  rain  ; 

Were  it  bordered  with  gold  or  purple, 
Perhaps  it  would  make  me  vain. 

And  now  that  the  Spring-time  cometh, 

I  will  build  me  a  little  nest, 
With  many  a  chirp  of  pleasure, 

In  the  spot  I  like  the  best. 
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I  have  no  barn  or  storehouse, 

I  neither  sow  nor  reap  : 
Gocl  gives  ine  a  sparrow's  portion, 

But  never  a  seed  to  keep. 

If  inj  meal  is  sometimes  scanty, 

Close  picking  niakes  it  sweet ; 
I  have  always  enougli  to  feed  me, 

And  u  life  is  more  than  meat." 

I  know  there  are  many  sparrows  ; 

All  over  the  woiid  we  are  found. 
But  our  heavenly  Father  knoweth 

When  one  of  us  falls  to  the  ground. 

Though  small,  we  are  never  forgotten  ; 

Though  weak,  we  are  never  afraid  ; 
Por  we  know  that  the  dear  Lord  keepeth 

The  life  of  the  creatures  he  made. 

I  fly  through  the  thickest  forest, 

I  light  on  many  a  spray : 
I  have  no  chart  nor  compass, 

But  I  never  lose  my  way. 

And  I  fold  my  wings  at  twilight, 

Wherever  I  happen  to  be  ; 
For  the  Father  is  always  watching, 

And  härm  will  not  come  to  me. 
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1  am  only  a  little  sparrow, 

A  bird  of  low  degree ; 
But  I  know  the  Father  loves  me, 

Have  you  less  faith  than  me? 

The  Child's  Papeb. 


MR.    NOBODY. 

I  know  a  funny  little  man, 

As  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
Who  does  the  misehief  that  is  done 

In  everybody's  house. 
There's  no  one  ever  sees  his  face, 

And  yet  we  all  agree, 
That  every  plate  we  break  was  cracked 

By  Mr.  Nobody. 

'Tis  he  who  always  tears  our  books,  — 

Who  leaves  the  door  ajar ; 
He  pulls  the  buttons  from  our  shirts. 

And  scatters  pins  afar. 
That  squeaking  door  will  always  squeak, 

For,  prithee,  don't  you  see, 
We  leave  the  oiling  to  be  done 

By  Mr.  Nobody  ? 
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He  puts  damp  wood  upon  the  fire, 

That  kettles  cannot  boil ; 
His  are  the  feet  that  bring  in  mud, 

And  all  the  carpets  soil. 
The  papers  always  are  mislaid  ; 

Who  had  them  last,  but  he  ? 
There's  no  one  tosses  them  about 

But  Mr.  Nobody. 

The  finger  marks  upon  the  doors 

By  none  of  us  are  made ; 
We  never  leave  the  blinds  unclosed, 

To  let  the  curtains  fade. 
The  ink  we  never  spill ;  the  boots 

That  lying  round  you  see, 
Are  not  our  boots  !     They  all  belong 

To  Mr.  Nobody ! 

Riverside  Magazins. 


SUPPOSE ! 

Suppose,  my  little  lady, 

Your  doli  should  break  her  head ; 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 

Till  your  eyes  and  nose  are  red  ? 
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And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

To  treat  it  as  a  joke, 
And  say  you're  glad  "  'twas  Dolly's, 

And  not  your  head  that  broke  !  " 

Suppose  you're  dressed  for  Walking, 

And  the  rain  comes  pouring  down, 
Will  it  clear  off  any  sooner 

Because  you  scold  and  frown  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  iiicer 

For  you  to  smile  than  pout, 
And  so  make  sunshine  in  the  house, 

When  there  is  none  without  ? 

Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man, 

Is  very  hard  to  get ; 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

Than  waiting  like  a  dunce, 
To  go  to  work  in  earnest, 

And  learn  the  thing  at  once  ? 

Suppose  that  some  boys  have  a  horse, 
And  some  a  coach  and  pair ; 

Will  it  tire  you  less  while  Walking, 
To  say  "  it  isn't  fair  ?  " 

And  wouldn't  it  be  nobler 
To  keep  your  temper  sweet, 
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And  in  your  heart  be  thankful 
You  can  walk  upon  your  feet  ? 

Aiid  suppose  the  world  don't  please  you, 
.    Nor  the  way  soine  people  do,  — 
Do  you  think  the  whole  creation 

Will  be  altered  just  for  you  ? 
And  isn't  it,  my  boy  or  girl, 

The  wisest,  bravest  plan, 
Whatever  comes,  or  doesn't  come, 

To  do  the  best  you  can  ? 

Phcebe  Caret. 


IF    I    WERE    A    SUNBEAM. 

If  I  were  a  sunbeam, 
I  know  what  Fd  do  : 
I  would  seek  white  lilies 
Rainy  woodlands  through ; 
I'd  steal  in  among  them  ; 
Soffest  light  I'd  shed, 
Until  every  lily 
Raised  its  drooping  heacL 

If  I  were  a  sunbeam, 
I  know  where  I'd  go  — 
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Into  lowliest  hovels,     «. 
Dark  with  want  and  woe : 
Till  sad  hearts  looked  upward, 
I  would  shine  and  shine  ! 
Then  they'd  think  of  heaven, 
Their  sweet  home  and  mine. 

Art  thou  not  a  sunbeam , 
Child,  whose  life  is  glad 
With  an  inner  radiance 
Sunshine  never  had  ? 
0,  as  God  hath  blessed  thee, 

jcatter  rays  divine ! 

?or  there  is  no  sunbeam 

ßut  must  die  or  shine. 

Lucy  Larcom. 


MORNING    SONG. 

With  the  dawn  awaking, 
Lord,  I  sing  thy  praise  ; 

Guide  me  to  thee,  making 
Me  to  know  thy  ways. 

All  thy  precepts  keeping 

Whole  and  undefiled, 

Waking,  Lord,  or  sleeping, 

Let  me  be  thy  child. 

German  Songs. 
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SUNDOWN. 

Now  the  sun  is  setting : 

See  the  western  sky  ; 
How  those  rays  of  glory 

Flush  the  clouds  on  high ! 

Tree  and  grass  and  flower 

Love  the  crimson  light. 
Sun,  thy  smile  sheds  gladness ; 

Now,  good-night,  good-night ! 

Birds  and  lambs  and  children 

Soon  will  go  to  sleep  ; 
Father,  dear,  in  heaven, 

Bless  us  all,  and  keep  ! 

Anoh. 


EVENING    HYMN. 

Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me  ; 

Bless  thy  little  lamb  to-night . 
Through  the  darkness  be  thou  near  me, 

Watch  my  sleep  tili  niorning  light. 

All  this  day  thy  hand  has  led  nie, 

And  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  ; 
Thou  hast  clothed  rne,  warmed,  and  fed  nie ; 

Listen  to  my  evening  prayer. 
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Let  my  sins  be  all  forgiven, 

Bless  the  friends  I  love  so  well ; 

Take  nie,  when  I  die,  to  heaven, 
Happy  there  with  thee  to  dwell. 

M.  L.  Duncan. 


GOOD    NIGHT. 

The  sun  is  hidden  from  our  sight, 
The  birds  are  sleeping  sound ; 

'Tis  time  to  say  to  all,  "  Good  night !  " 
And  give  a  kiss  all  round. 

Good  night !  ye  merry,  merry  birds, 
Sleep  well  tili  morning  light ; 

Perhaps  if  you  could  sing  in  words, 
You  would  have  said,  u  Good  night !  " 

To  all  my  pretty  flowers,  good  night ! 

You  blossom  while  I  sleep  ; 
And  all  the  stars,  that  shine  so  bright, 

With  you  their  watches  keep. 

The  moon  is  lighting  up  the  skies, 
The  stars  are  sparkling  there ; 

'Tis  time  to  shut  our  weary  eyes, 
And  say  our  evening  prayer. 

Mrs.  Follen. 
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LITTLE    WILLIE    AND    THE    APPLE. 

Little  Willie  stood  under  an  apple  tree  old, 
The   fruit  was  all  shining  Wicü  crimson  and 

gold, 
Hanging  temptingly  low  —  how  he  Jpnged  for 

a  bite, 
Though  he  knew  if  he  took  one  it  wouldn't  be 

right. 

Said  he,  "I  don't  see  why  my  father  should 

say, 
'  Don't  touch  the  old  apple  tree,  Willie,  to-day ;  ■ 
I  shouldn't  have  thought,  now  they're  hanging 

so  low, 
When  I  asked  for.  just  one,  he  would  answer 

me,  fc  No.' 

u  He  would  never  find  out  if  I  took  but  just 

one, 
And  they  do  look  so  good,  shining  out  in  the 

sun. 
There   are   hundreds   and   liundreds,   and  he 

wouldn't  miss 
So  paltry  a  little  red  apple  as  this." 

He  stretched  forth  his  band,  but  a  low  mourn- 
ful  strair 
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Came  wandering  dreamily  over  bis  brain  ; 
In  his  bosom  a  beautiful  harp  had  long  laid, 
Whicb  tbe  an  gel  of  conscience  quite  frequentlj 
played ;-  - 

And  he  sang, "  Little  Willie,  beware,  0  beware' 
Your  father  is  gone,  but  your  Maker  is*  there  ; 
How  sad  you  would  feel,  if  you  lieard  the  Lora 

say, 
'This  dear  little  boy  stole  an  apple  to-day.'  " 

Then  Willie  turned  round,  and,  as  still  as  u 

mouse, 
Crept  slowly  and  carefully  into  tbe  house. 
In  his  own  little  Chamber  he  knelt  down  t) 

pray 
That  the  Lord  would  forgive  him,  and  pleate 

not  to  say, 
"  Little  Willie  almost  stole  an  apple  to-day.n 

Heavestly  TlDlKGS. 


THE    CHILD'S    PRAYER. 

The  curtains  drawn  across  the  light 
Made  darkness  in  the  room, 

And  in  our  watching  eyes  and  hearts 
Fear  wrought  an  answerins;  gloom. 
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Grief-wrung,  we  heard  from  lips  we  loved 

The  moanings  of  distress, 
And  vainly  strove  to  stifle  pain 

With  helpless  tenderness. 

We  scarcely  marked  the  three-years  boy 

Who  stood  beside  the  bed, 
From  whose  wet  cheeks  and  quivering  lips 

The  frightened  dimples  fled. 

Till,  all  at  once,  with  eager  hope, 

A  thrill  in  every  word, 
Our  darling  cried,  "  I  guess  1*11  speak 

About  it  to  the  Lord !  " 

He  sank  upon  his  bended  kne^, 
And  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer, 

While,  like  a  glory,  from  his  brow 
Streamed  back  his  golden  hair. 

"  0  Lord ! "  he  said,  "  dear  Gran^na's  sick; 

We  don't  know  what  to  do  ! 
If  I  could  only  make  her  well, 

Fm  sure  I  would.     Won't  you  :   ' 

He  rose  ;  o'er  all  his  childish  face 

A  subtle  radiance  shone, 
As  one  who  on  the  mount  of  faith 

Had  talked  with  God  alone. 
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We  gazed  each  in  the  otlier's  eyes, 

We  almost  held  our  breath 
Before  the  fearless  confidence 

That  shamed  our  tardy  faith. 

But,  when  our  yearning  glances  sought 

The  sufferer's  face  again, 
A  look  of  growing  ease  and  rest 

Replaced  the  lines  of  pain. 

Quick  as  his  trusting  prayer  to  raise, 

lts  answer  to  disccrn, 
The  child  climbed  up  to  reach  her  ups, 

Which  kissed  him  in  return. 

"  Grandma  "  ■ —  the  ringing  accents  Struck 

A  new,  triumphant  chord  — 
"  1  knew  you  would  be  better  soon, 

Because  I  asked  the  Lord  !  " 

Mary  A.  P.  Humphrey. 


MAYN'T    I    BE    A    BOY?" 

"  Mayn't  I  be  a  boy  ?  "  said  our  Mary, 
The  tears  in  her  great  eyes  blue ; 

"  Fm  only  a  wee  little  lassie  — 
There's  nothing  a  wonian  can  do. 
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"  'Tis  so  :  I  heard  Cousin  John  say  so  — 
He's  home  from  a  great  College,  too  — 

He  said  so  just  now  in  the  parlor ; 
'  There's  nothing  a  woman  can  do.'  w 

"  My  wee  little  lassie,  my  darling," 
Said  I,  putting  back  her  soft  hair, 

"  I  want  you,  my  dear  little  inaiden, 
To  smooth  away  all  mother's  care. 

"  Who  is  it,  when  pa  comes  home  weary, 
That  runs  for  his  slippers  and  gown  ? 

What  eyes  does  he  watch  for  at  morning, 
Looking  out  from  their  lashes  of  brown  ? 

»'  And  can  you  do  nothing,  my  darling, 
What  was  it  that  pa  said  last  night  ? 

4  My  own  little  sunbeam  is  Coming, 
I  know,  for  the  room  is  so  bright.' 

"  And  there  is  a  secret,  my  Mary  — 
Perhaps  you  will  learn  it  some  day  — 

The  hand  that  is  willing  and  loving 
Will  do  the  most  work  on  the  way. 

"And  the  work  that  is  sweetest  and  dearest  — 
The  work  that  so  many  ne'er  do  — 

The  great  work  of  making  folks  happy 
Can  be  done  by  a  lassie  like  you." 

CONGREGA  TTOSALIST. 
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GIVB. 

See  the  rivers  flowing 

Downward  to  the  sea, 
Pouring  all  their  treasures 

Bountiful  and  free  1 
Yet,  to  help  their  giviug, 

Hidden  Springs  asise ; 
Or,  if  need  be,  showers 

Feed  them  from  the  skies. 

Watch  the  princely  flowers 

Their  rieh  fragrance  spread  ; 
Load  the  air  with  perfumes 

From  their  beauty  shed  ; 
Yet  their  lavish  spending 

Leaves  them  not  in  dearth, 
With  fresh  life  replenished 

By  their  mother  earth. 

Give  thy  heart's  best  treasures ; 

From  fair  Nature  learn  ; 
Give  thy  love,  and  ask  not, 

Wait  not,  a  return. 
And  the  more  thou  spendest 

From  thy  little  störe, 

With  a  double  bounty 

God  will  give  thee  more. 

Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 
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BUTTERCUPS    AND    DAISIES. 

Buttercups  and  Daisies, 

Oh  !  the  pretty  flowers  ! 
Coming  ere  the  spring-time, 

To  teil  of  sunny  hours. 
While  tbe  trees  are  leafless, 

While  the  fields  are  bare, 
Buttercups  and  Daisies 

Spring  up  everywhere. 

Little  hardy  flowers, 

Like  to  children  poor, 
Playing  in  their  sturdy  health, 

By  their  mother's  door ; 
Purple  with  the  north  wind, 

Yet  alert  and  bold, 
Fearing  not,  and  caring  not, 

Though  they  be  a-cold. 

What  to  them  is  weather  ? 

What  are  stormy  showers  ? 
Buttercups  and  Daisies, 

Are  these  human  flowers  ! 
Ile  who  gave  them  hardship, 

And  a  life  of  care, 
Gave  them  likewise  hardy  strengih, 

And  patient  h^arts  to  bear ! 
49 
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Welcome,  3rellow  Buttercups ! 

Welcome,  Daisies  white ! 
Ye  are  in  my  spirit 

Yisioned,  a  delight ! 
Coming  ere  the  spring-time 

Of  sunny  hours  to  teil, 
Speaking  to  our  hearts  of  Hirn 

Wbo  doeth  all  things  well. 


Auoir. 


THE    BOOK    OF    NATURE. 

There  is  a  book,  who  runs  may  read, 
Which  heavenly  truth  imparts, 

And  all  the  lore  its  scholars  need, 
Pure  eyes  and  Christian  hearts. 

The  works  of  God  above,  below, 

Within  us,  and  around, 
Are  pages  in  that  book  to  show 

How  God  himself  is  found. 

The  glorious  sky,  embracing  all, 

Is  like  the  Maker's  love, 
Wherewith  encompassed,  great  and  small 

In  peace  and  order  move. 
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The  dew  of  heaven  is  like  His  grace, 

It  steals  in  silence  down  ; 
But  wliere  it  lights,  the  favored  place, 

By  riebest  frttits  is  known. 

Thou,  who  hast  given  nie  eyes  to  see 

And  love  this  sight  so  fair, 
Give  me  a  heart  to  find  out  Thee, 

And  read  Thee  everywhere. 

Kerle. 


FLOWERS. 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak-tree,  and  the  cedar-tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 

Hc  might  have  made  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain, 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall, 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man, 

Might  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 
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Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made, 

And  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 
Ml  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 

Upspringing  day  and  night  ? 

Springing  in  Valleys  greeu  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high ; 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness, 

Where  no  one  passes  by  ? 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not, 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 

To  minister  delight  to  man  : 
To  beautify  the  earth ; 

To  comfort  man,  —  to  whisper  hope 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim ; 
For  He  who  careth  for  the  flowers, 

Will  much  more  care  for  him ! 

Mary  IIowitt, 


THE    WORSHIP    OF    NATURE. 

The  Ocean  looketh  up  to  Heaven, 

As  't  were  a  living  thing, 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  given 

In  ceaseless  worshipping. 
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They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand, 

As  bends  the  human  knee, 
A  beautiful  and  tireless  band, 

The  Priesthood  of  the  Sea ! 

They  pour  the  glittering  treasures  out9 

Which  in  the  deep  have  birth, 
And  chant  their  awful  hynins  about 

The  watching  hüls  of  earth. 

The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up 

From  every  mountain  shrine, 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 

That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 

The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills 
Like  the  white  wing  of  prayer, 

They  lean  above  the  ancient  hüls 
As  doing  homage  there. 

The  forest  tops  are  lowly  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

On  Nature  as  on  men. 

The  clouds  vreep  o'er  the  fallen  world 

E'en  as  repentant  love  ; 
Ere  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfurl'd 

They  fade  in  light  above. 
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The  sky  is  as  a  temple's  arch, 

The  blue  and  wavy  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirit-march 

Of  uiessengers  of  prayer. 

The  gentle  moon  —  the  kindling  sun  — 

The  many  stars  are  given, 
As  shrines  to  burn  earth's  incense  on  — 

The  altar  fires  of  Heaven  ! 

Whittier. 


THE  LITTLE  CHILD  AND  THE  ROBIN3. 

To  an  elm-tree  close  by  our  window 
Two  dear  little  robins  have  come, 

And  up  in  its  shady,  green  branches 
Have  made  them  a  beautiful  home. 

The  green  leaves,  soft  waving  above  them, 
Are  the  roof  that  o'ershadows  their  nest, 

And  the  wind,  whispering  gently  around  them, 
Is  the  music  that  lulls  them  to  rest. 

When  the  sun  comes  up  from  the  shadows, 

To  teil  that  a  new  day  is  born, 
They  wake  up,  these  two  little  robins, 

And  hail  the  bright  light  with  a  song. 
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And  soon  their  sweet  carols  of  gladness 

Awaken  me  out  of  niy  dreams, 
And  I  find  that  the  glorious  sunshine 

Is  flooding  the  room  with  its  beams. 

And  I  offer  my  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
To  the  great  God  who  dwells  up  on  high, 

Who  takes  care  of  the  birds  and  the  children, 
That  not  one  forgotten  may  die. 

And  every  night,  before  sleeping, 

When  the  light  no  longer  I  see, 
I  pray  to  rny  Pather  in  heaven, 

To  take  care  of  the  birdies  and  me. 

And  I  know,  if  I'm  good  and  obey  him, 

TU  be  happy  all  my  life  long, 
Till  at  length  in  His  beautiful  heaven, 

I  shall  praise  him  forever  in  song. 

S.  S.  Speaker. 


THE    CAPTAIN'S    DAUGHTER. 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin  ; 

Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep : 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 

And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 
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'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 
To  be  shattered  by  the  blast, 

And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 
Thunder,  "  Cut  away  the  mast !  " 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence  ; 

For  the  stoutest  lield  his  breath, 
While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring 

And  the  breakers  talked  of  death. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers, 

"  We  are  lost !  "  the  captain  skouted, 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  band, 
"  Isn't  God  upon  the  water, 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?  " 

Then  he  kissed  the  little  maiden, 
And  he  spoke  in  better  cheer ; 
4.nd  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 
When  the  morn  was  shining  elear ! 
vw  Jaäies  T.  Fieli»* 
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MEASUR1NG    THE    BABY. 

We  measured  the  riotous  baby 

Against  the  cottage  wall  — 
A  lily  grew  at  the  threshold, 

And  the  boy  was  just  as  tall. 
A  röyal  tiger  lily, 

With  spots  of  purple  and  gold, 
And  a  heart  like  a  jewelled  chalice, 

The  fragrant  dew  to  hold. 

Without,  the  bluebirds  whistled 

High  up  in  the  old  roof  trees? 
And  to  and  fro  at  the  window 

The  red  rose  rocked  her  bees  ; 
And  the  wee  pink  fists  of  the  baby 

Were  never  a  monient  still ! 
Snatching  at  shine  and  shadow 

That  danced  on  the  lattice-sill. 

His  eyes  were  wide  as  blue-bells  — 

His  mouth  like  a  flower  unblown  ■ — 
Two  bare  little  feet,  like  fanny  white  niiee, 

Peeped  out  from  his  snowy  gown  ; 
And  we  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  rapture 

That  yet  had  a  touch  of  pain, 
Wlien  June  rolls  around  with  her  roses, 

"We'll  measure  the  boy  again. 
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Ah  me  !  In  a  darkened  Chamber, 

With  the  sunshine  shut  away, 
Through  tears  that  feil  like  a  bitter  rain, 

We  measured  the  boy  to-day  ; 
And  the  little  bare  feet  that  were  dimpled 

And  sweet  as  a  bubbling  rose, 
Lay  side  by  side  together, 

In  the  hush  of  a  long  repose  ! 

Up  from  the  dainty  pillow, 

White  as  the  risen  dawn, 
The  fair  little  face  lay  smiling, 

With  the  light  of  heaven  thereon  — 
And  the  dear  little  hands,  like  rose-leaves 

Dropped  from  a  rose,  lay  still, 
Never  to  snatch  at  the  sunshine 

That  crept  to  the  shrouded  sill ! 

We  measured- the  sleeping  baby 

With  ribbons  as  white  as  snow, 
For  the  shining  rosewood  casket 

That  waited  him  below  ; 
And  out  of  the  darkened  Chamber 

We  went  with  a  childish  moan  — 
•To  the  height  of  the  sinless  angels 

Our  little  one  had  grown  ! 

Hearth  and  Home. 
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THE    APPLE-TREE. 

Old  John  had  an  apple-tree,healthy  and  green, 

Which  bore  the  best  Baldwins  that  ever  were 

So  juicy,  and  mellow,  and  red  ;  [seen, 

And  when  they  were  ripe,  as  old  Johnny  was 

poor, 
He  sold  them  to  children  that  passed  by  his 
door 
To  buy  bim  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Little  Dick,  his  next  neighbor,  one  often  might 

see, 
With  longing  eye  viewing  this  nice  apple-tree, 

And  wishing  an  apple  would  fall ; 
One  day,  as  he  stood  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
He  began  thinking  whether  he  might  not  take 
one, 
And  then  he  looked  over  the  wall. 

And  as  he  again  cast  his  eye  on  the  tree, 
He  said  to  himself,  "  0,  how  nice  they  would 
be, 

So  cool  and  refreshing  to-day ! 
The  tree  is  so  füll,  and  I'd  only  take  one, 
And  old  John  won't  see,  for  he  is  not  at  home, 

And  nobody  is  in  the  way." 
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But  stop,  little  boy,  take  your  hand  from  the 

bough, 
Remember,  though  old  John  can't  see  you  just 
now, 
And  no  one  to  chide  you  is  nigh, 
There  is  ONE,  who  by  night,  just  as  well  as  by 

day, 
Can  see  all  you  do,  and  can  hear  all  you  say, 
From  his  glorious  throne  in  the  sky. 

0  then,  little  boy,  come  away  from  the  tree, 
Content,  hot  or  weary,  or  thirsty  to  be, 

Or  anything,  rather  than  steal ! 
For  the  great  God,  who  even  through  darkncss 

can  look, 
Writes  down  every  crime  we  commit,  in  his 
book, 
However  we  think  to  conceal. 

Jane  Taylor. 


MABEI/S    WONDER. 

**  There  must  be  flowers  in  heaven," 
Little  Mabel,  wondering,  cried, 

As  she  gazed  through  the  frosty  window, 
"  Ah,  yes,  ah,  yes,"  I  replied. 
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"  And  every  single  blossom 

Is  white  as  white  can  be  !  " 
"  Perhaps,"  I  carelessly  answered  ; 

."  When  we  gel  there,  we  shall  see." 

"  And,  oh  !  they  have  ever  so  many, 
Why,  every  tree  inust  be  füll." 

"  Of  eourse,  —  spring  lasts  forever 
In  heaven,"  I  answered,  so  dull. 

a  Do  the  angels  get  tired  of  flowers  ? ' 
Asked  she,  with  a  gentle  sigh  ; 

"  For  see,  oh,  see,  they  are  throwing 
Whole  handfuls  down  from  the  sky-" 

I  sprang  to  the  frosted  window 
To  see  what  the  child  conld  mean. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  snowflakes, 
And  the  air  was  füll  between. 

I  kissed  my  innocent  darling, 

And  speedily  set  her  right, 
While  I  prayed  that  her  heart  might  ever 

Be  pure  as  the  snow  and  as  bright. 

SüNDAY-SCHOOL  SPEAKER. 
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THE    BIRDS. 

HUMMING-BIRD. 

• 

I  wish  I  were  a  humming-bird, 

A  tiny  little  thing, 
With  feathers  light  and  airy, 

And  a  brilliant  rainbow  wing  ; 
Fleet  as  a  sound,  J'd  fly,  I'd  fly, 

Away  from  fear  and  härm, 
Over  the  flowers  and  through  the  aii , 

Inhaling  heavenly  balm. 

LARK. 

I'd  rather  be  a  lark  to  rise, 

When  the  sleep  of  night  is  done ; 
And  higher,  higher  through  the  skies 

Soar  to  the  morning  sun  ; 
And  clearer,  sweeter,  as  I  rise, 

With  rapture  I  would  sing, 
While  diadems  from  heaven's  own  light 

Would  sparkle  on  my  wings. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  nightingale  ; 

She  sings  the  sweetest  song ; 
The  daylight  gone,  her  voiee  is  heard 

In  tune  the  whole  night  long. 
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The  stars  look  down  from  heaven's  dorne, 

The  pale  inoon  rolls  along ; 
And  maybe  angels  live  up  there, 

And  listen  to  her  song. 

EAGLE. 

Of  all  the  birds  that  sing  so  sweet, 

Or  roani  the  air  so  free, 
With  pinions  firm,  and  proud,  and  stroiig, 

The  eagle  I  would  be  ; 
On  some  high  mount  whose  rugged  peaks 

Beyond  the  clouds  do  rest, 
There,  in  the  blaze  of  day,  I'd  find 

My  shelter  and  ray  rest. 

DOVE. 

The  humming-bird's  a  pretty  thing, 

The  lark  flies  very  high, 
The  eagle's  very  proud  and  strong, 

The  nightingale  sings  lullaby  ; 
But,  as  I  want  a  nature 

That  every  one  can  love, 
And  would  be  gentle,  mild,  and  sweet, 

I  think  Hl  be  a  dove. 

CHICKADEE. 

Hl  teil  you  what  I  want  to  be,  — 
A  little.  merry  chickadee  ; 
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In  the  ßtorm  and  in  the  snow, 
When  the  cold  winds  fiercely  blow, 
Not  to  mind  the  wintry  blast, 
Nor  how  long  the  storm  may  last, 
Active,  merry,  blithe,  and  free, 
This's  the  bird  I'd  like  to  be. 

RESPONSE. 

E  do  not  want  to  be  a  bird, 

And  really  had  not  you 
Much  rather  be  like  all  the  birds, 

And  yet  be  children  too  ? 
The  humming-bird,  from  bloom  to  blooro 

Inhales  the  heavenly  balm  ; 
So  we  from  all  may  gather  good, 

And  still  reject  the  härm. 
And,  like  the  lark,  our  minds  arise, 

By  inspirations  given, 
To  bathe  our  souls,  as  she  her  wings, 

In  the  pure  light  of  heaven. 
The  nightingale  sings  all  the  night, 

In  sweet,  harmonious  lays  ; 
So,  in  4b.e  night  of  sorrow,  we 

Should  sing  our  Maker's  praise. 
The  eagle,  firm,  and  proud,  and  strong, 

On  his  own  strength  relying, 
Soars  through  the  storm,  the  lightning's  glare 

And  thunders  bold  defying, 
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Till  far  above  the  clouds  and  storm, 

High  on  some  mountain  crest, 
He  finds  the  sun's  clear  light  at  last, 

And  there  he  goes  to  rest. 
ße  ours  a  spirit  firrn  and  true, 

Bold  in  the  cause  of  right, 
ISver  steadily  onward  moving, 

And  upward  to  the  light ; 
But  still  as  gentle  as  the  dove, 

As  loving  and  as  true  ; 
Every  word  and  act  be  kindness, 

All  life's  journey  through ; 
Always  thankful,  happy,  free  ; 

Though  life's  tempests  fiercely  blow ; 
Cheerful  as  a  chickadee 

Plying  through  the  wintry  snow. 

Myra  A.  Shattück. 


MAGGIE    READING    HEß    TESTAMENT. 

Mamma,  when  our  Lord  was  a  dear  little  child, 
Do  you  think  he  was  loved  as  you  love  me  ? 

Do   you  think  he  played,   and   prattled,  and 
smiled, 
And  loved  to  elimb  on  his  mother's  knee? 
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Did  she  clasp  him  close,  and  hold  him  long, 
And  call  him  her  own,  her  heavenly  boy. 

And,  softly  humming,  sing  over  the  song 
That  the  angels  sang  on  that  night  of  joy  ? 

Did  he  say  his  prayers  when  he  went  to  sleep, 
Asking  God's  care  for  friends  who  are  dear  ? 

Did  he  ever  grieve  ?  did  he  ever  weep  ? 
Did  he  ever  wish  ?  did  he  ever  fear  ? 

Was  he  always  thinking,  I  wonder,  of  God  ? 

Was  he  always  praying  and  never  gay  ? 
Was  he  always  reading  the  Holy  Word  ? 

Was  he  not  ready  sometimes  to  play  ? 

His  playmates,  too,  I  wonder  about,  — 

What  were  their  games  when  all  together  ? 

I  cannot  think  he  would  ruü  and  sli.out 
As  other  boys  do  in  the  pleasant  weather  ! 

Who  taught  him,  I  wonder,  his  letters  i-c 
know,  — 

Those  letters  that  look  so  stränge  and  hard ; 
I  wonder  if  he  to  school  did  go, 

And  how  early  he  learned  to  read  the  word . 

Did  he  understand  what  the  prophets  meant  jf 
Did  he  always  feel  sure   that   he  was  the 
Lord  ? 
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Did  he  always  know  that  he  had  been  sent 
To  open  the  straight  and  narrow  road  ? 

He  had  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Bible  says, — 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Jude  : 

1  suppose  when  they  quarrelled,  one  look  of  his 
Would  make  them  feel  sorry  and  try  to  be 
good. 

IIow  did  he  look  ?  I  sometimes  say ; 

And   would   he   have   spoken   had   I    been 
there  ? 
Spoken,  and  not  have  sent  me  away  ? 

Of  his  notice  allowed  me  a  little  share  ? 

At  night,  I  suppose,  when  all  were  asleep, 
The  angels  came  and  talked  with  him  long ; 

Bade  him  his  faith  and  his  courage  keep ; 
Sang  him  to  sleep  with  a  heavenly  song. 

"  Wornan,"  he  said  — and  that  seems  so  hard  ! 

u  Mother  "  no  more  after  Cana's  wine  ; 
Did  he   want  her  to  know  him  henceforth  as 
the  Lord  ? 

To  forget  her  son  in  the  Christ  divine  ? 


LÖv" 


He  lived  at  Nazareth  on  the  hill ; 

Do  you  think  he  gazed  at  the  sunset  glow, 
And  sighed  at  the  glory  so  bright  and  still, 

And  the  toil  in  the  carpenter's  shop  below  ? 
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Thirty  long  years  he  waited  apart ; 

Thirty  to  wait  for  three  to  teach ! 
Ml  of  that  time  was  he  searching  his  heart 

So  long  getting  ready  to  heal  and  to  preach  ? 

I  shall  sometime  know;  for  now  above, 
Where  the  golden  gates  iu  splendor  shine, 

The  Lord  of  light  and  the  LorcLof  love, 
He  sits  in  a  glory  all  divine. 

All  divine,  and  with  nought  of  earth 

Save  the  human  form  which  he  took  away ; 

Yet  I'm  sure  he  remembers  his  lowly  birth, 
And   I  know  that  he  hears  when  children 
pray. 

And  when  to  his  heavenly  home  I  go, 

And  am  face  to  face  with  the  angels  mild, 

I  will  ask  them  to  teil  me  all  they  know 
Of  our  Lord  on  earth  as  a  little  child. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Henshaw. 


THE    LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  tide  comes  up,  and  the  tide  goes  down, 
Over  the  rocks  so  rugged  and  brown, 
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And  the  cruel  sea,  with  a  lmngry  roar, 
Dashes  its  breakers  along  the  shore  ; 

But  steady  and  clear,  with  a  constant  ray 
The  star  of  the  lighthouse  shines  alway. 

The  ships  come  sailing  across  the  niain, 
But  the  harbor  mouth  is  hard  to  gain, 
For  the  treacherous  reef  lies  close  beside, 
And  the  rocks  are  bare  at  the  ebbing  tide, 

And  the  blinding  fog  comes  down  at  night, 
Shrouding  and  hiding  the  harbor  light. 

The  sailors,  sailing  their  ships  along. 
Will  teil  you  a  tale  of  the  lighthouse  strong ; 
How  once,  when  the  keeper  was  far  away, 
A  terrible  storm  swept  down  the  bay, 

And  two  little  children  were  left  to  keep 
Their  awesome  watch  with  the  angry  deep. 

The  fair  little  sister  wept,  dismayed, 
But  the  brother  said,  "  I  am  not  afraid ; 
There's  ONE  who  ruleth  on  sea  and  land, 
And  holds  the  waves  in  ilis  mighty  hand ; 

For  Christ's  dear  sake  1  will  watch   to- 

night, 
And    feed,   for   the   sailors,   the    beacon 
light." 

So  the  sailors  heard  through  the  murky  shroud 
Tbe  fog-bell  sounding  its  warning  loud  ; 
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While  the  children  up  in  the  lonely  tower, 
Tended  the  lamp  in  the  midnight  hour, 

And  prayed  for  any  whose  souls  might  be 
In  deadly  peril  by  land  or  sea. 

Ghostly  and  dim,  when  the  storm  was  o'er 
The  ships  rode  safely,  far  off  the  shore, 
And  a  boat  shot  out  from  a  town  that  lay, 
Dusk  and  purple,  across  the  bay. 

She  touched   lier  keel   to  the  lighthouse 
Strand, 

And  the  eager  keeper  leaped  to  land. 

And  swiftly  climbing  the  lighthouse  stair, 

He  called  to  bis  children,  young  and  fair  ; 

But,   worn   with   their  toilsome   watch,   they 
slept, 

While  slowly  over  their  foreheads  crept 
The  golden  light  of  the  morning  sun, 
Like  a  victor's  crown,  when  his  palm  is 
won. 

"  God  bless  ye,  children,"  the  keeper  cried, 
u  God  bless  thee,  father,"  the  boy  replied. 
"  I  dreamed  that  there  stood  beside  my  bed, 
A  beautiful  angel,  who  smiled  and  said, 

4  Blessed  are  they  whose  love  can  make 
Joy  of  labor,  for  Chrj.st's  dear  sake.'  " 

Emily  H.  Miller,  in  Little  Corporau 
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LIFE'S   WORK. 

All  around  us,  fair  with  flowers, 
Fields  of  beauty  sleeping  lie  ; 

All  around  us  clarion  voices 
Call  to  duty  stern  and  high. 

Thankfully  we  will  rejoice  in 
All  the  beauty  God  has  given ; 

But  beware  it  does  not  win  us 

Frona  the  work  ordained  of  Heaven. 

Following  every  voice  of  mercy, 
With  a  trusting,  loving  heart, 

Let  us  in  life's  earnest  labor 
Still  be  sure  to  do  our  part. 

Now,  to-day,  and  not  to-morrow, 
Let  us  work  with  all  our  might, 

Lest  the  wretched  faint  and  perish 
In  the  Coming  stormy  night. 

Now,  to-day,  and  not  to-morrow, 
Lest  beforc  to-morrow's  sun 

We,  too,  mournfully  departing, 
Shall  have  left  our  work  undone. 

Anon. 
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NO; 

There's  a  word  very  short,  but  decided  and 
piain, 
That  speaks  to  the  purpose  at  once  ; 
Not  a  child  but  its  meaning  can  quickly  ex- 
plain, 
Yet  often  'tis  hard  to  pronounce  ; 
What  a  world  of  vexation  and  trouble  'twould 
spare, 
What  pleasure  and  peace  'twould  bestow, 
If  we  turned,  wheri  temptation  would  Iure  and 
ensnare, 
And  firmly  repulsed  it  with  "  No  !  " 

When  the  idler  would  tömpt  us,  with  trifles 
and  play, 
To  waste  the  bright  moments  so  dear ; 
When  the  scoffer  unholy  our  faith  would  gain- 
say, 
And  mock  at  the  word  we  revere  ; 
When  deception  and  falsehood  and  guile  would 
invite, 
And  fleeting  enjoyments  bestow, 
Never  palter  with  truth  for  a  transient  delight, 
But  check  the  first  impulse  with  "  No !  " 

In  the  morning  of  life,  in  maturity's  day, 
Whatever  the  cares  that  engage, 
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ße  the  precepts  of  virtue  our  guide  and  our 
stay, 
Our  solace  from  youth  unto  age  ! 
Tims  the  heart  sliall  ne'er  waver,  no  matter 
how  tried, 
But  firmness  and  constancy  show, 
And   when   passion   or   folly   would   draw  us 
aside, 
We'll  spurn  the  seducer  with  "  No  !  " 

George  Bennett. 


A  WALK  IN  A  CHURCHYAKD. 

We  walked  within  the  ehurchyard  bounds, 

My  little  boy  and  I, — 
He  laughing,  running  happy  rounds, 

I  pacing  mournfully. 

"  Nay,  child  !  it  is  not  well,"  I  said, 

"  Among  the  graves  to  shout, 
To  laugh  and  play  among  the  dead, 

And  make  this  noisy  rout/' 

A  moment  to  my  side  he  clung, 

Leaving  his  merry  play, 
A  moment  stilled  his  joyous  tongue, 

Almost  as  hushed  as  they  : 
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Then,  quite  forgetting  the  command, 

In  life's  exulting  burst 
Of  early  glee,  let  go  my  hand, 

Joyous  as  at  the  first. 

And  now  1  did  not  check  him  niore, 
For,  taught  by  Nature's  face, 

I  had  grown  wiser  than  before, 
Even  in  that  moment's  space. 

Shc  spread  no  funeral  pall  above 
That  patch  of  churchyard  ground,  - 

But  the  same  azure  vault  of  love 
As  hung  o'er  all  around. 


*r> 


And  white  clouds  o'er  that  spot  wonld  pass, 

As  freely  as  elsewhere  ; 
The  sunshine  on  no  other  grass 

A  richer  hue  might  wear. 


*o*- 


And  formed  from  out  that  very  niould 

In  which  the  dead  did  lie, 
The  daisy  with  its  eye  of  gold, 

Looked  up  into  the  sky. 

Tlie  rook  was  wheeling  overhead, 
Nor  hastened  to  be  gone,  — 

The  soaall  bird  did  its  glad  notes  shed, 
Perched  on  a  gray  headstone. 
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And  God,  1  said,  would  never  give 

This  light  upon  the  earth, 
Nor  bid  in  childhood's  heart  to  live 

These  Springs  of  gushing  rnirth, 

If  our  one  wisdom  were  to  mourn 

And  linger  with  the  dead, — 
To  nurse,  as  wisest,  thoughts  forlorn 
Of  worm  and  earthy  bed. 

0  no  !  the  glory  earth  puts  on, 

The  child's  unchecked  delight, 
Both  witness  to  a  triumph  won, 

If  we  but  read  aright,  — 

A  triumph  won  o'er  sin  and  death,  — 

From  these  the  Saviour  saves  ; 
And,  like  a  happy  infant,  Faith 

Can  play  among  the  graves. 

R.  C.  Tbench. 


AT  NIGHTFALL. 

Come  stand  by  my  knee,  little  children, 
Too  weary  for  laughter  or  song, 

Tlie  sports  of  the  day  are  all  over, 
And  evening  is  creeping  along. 

The  snow-fields  are  white  in  the  moonlight, 
The  winds  of  the  winter  are  chill, 
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But,  under  the  sheltering  roof-tree, 
The  fire  shines  ruddy  and  still. 

You  sit  by  the  fire,  little  children, 

Your  cheeks  are  ruddy  and  warm, 
But  out  in  the  cold  of  the  winter 

Is  many  a  shivering  form. 
There  are  mothers  that  wand  er  for  shelter, 

And  babes  that  are  pining  for  bread ; 
0  !  thank  the  dear  Lord,  little  children, 

From  whose  tender  hand  you  are  fed. 

Come  look  in  my  eyes,  little  children, 

And  teil  me  —  through  all  the  long  day 
Have  you  thought  of  the  Father  above  us, 

Who  guarded  from  evil  your  way  ? 
He  heareth  the  cry  of  the  sparrow, 

And  careth  for  great  and  for  small ; 
In  life  and  in  death,  little  children,' 

His  love  is  the  truest  of  all. 

Now  go  to  your  rest,  little  children, 

And  over  your  innocent  sleep, 
ünseen  by  your  visions,  the  angels 

Their  watch,  through  the  darkness,  shall 
keep. 
Then  pray  that  the  Shepherd  who  guidcth 

The  lambs  that  he  loveth  so  well, 
May  lead  you,  in  life's  rosy  morning, 

Beside  the  still  waters  to  dwell. 
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HEIRSHIP. 


Little  störe  of  wealth  have  I ; 

Not  a  rood  of  land  I  owu  ; 
Nor  a  mansion  fair  and  high 

Built  with  towers  of  fretted  stone. 
Stocks,  nor  bonds,  nor  title-deeds, 

Flocks  nor  herds  have  I  to  show ; 
When  I  ride,  no  Arab  steeds 

Toss  ibr  me  their  manes  of  snow. 

[  have  neither  pearls  nor  gold, 

Massive  plate,  nor  jewels  rare ; 
Broidered  silks  of  worth  untold, 

Costly  robes  a  queen  might  wear. 
In  my  garden's  narrow  bound 

Flaunt  no  costly  tropic  blooms, 
Loading  all  the  air  around 

With  a  weight  of  rare  per fu nies. 

Yet  to  an  immense  estate 

Am  I  heir,  by  grace  of  God  — 
Richer,  grander  than  doth  wait 

Any  earthly  monarch's  nod. 
Heir  of  all  the  Ages,  I  — 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  wrought, 
All  their  störe  of  emprise  high, 

All  their  wealth  of  precious  thought, 
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Every  golden  deed  of  theirs 

Sheds  its  lustre  on  my  way ; 
All  their  labors,  all  their  prayers 

Sanctify  this  present  day  ! 
Heir  of  all  that  they  have  earned 

By  their  passion  and  the;r  tears  — 
Heir  of  all  that  they  have  learned 

Through  the  weary,  toiling  years. 

Heir  of  all  the  faith  sublime 

On  whose  wings  they  soared  to  heavcn  ; 
Heir  of  every  hope  that  Time 

To  Earth's  fainting  sons  hath  given ! 
Aspirations  pure  and  high  — 

Strength  to  dare  and  to  endure  — 
Heir  of  all  the  Ages,  I  — 

Lo  !  I  am  no  longer  poor ! 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorb. 


WHO    BIDS    FOR    THE    CHILDREN? 

Who  bids  for  the  little  children, 

Body,  and  soul,  and  brain  ? 
Who  bids  for  the  little  children, 

Young  and  without  a  stain  ? 
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"  Will  no  one  bid,"  said  England, 
For  their  souls  so  pure  and  white, 

And  fit  for  all  good  and  evil, 

The  world  on  their  pages  may  write  ? 

44  We  bid,"  said  Pest  and  Pamine, 

44  We  bid  for  life  and  limb  ; 
Fever  and  pain  and  squalor, 

Their  laughing  eyes  shall  dim  ; 
When  the  children  grow  too  many, 

We'll  nurse  them  as  our  own, 
And  hide  them  in  secret  places, 

Where  none  may  hear  their  moan." 

44 1  bid,"  said  ßeggary,  howling, 

44  ril  buy  them  one  and  all ; 
TU  teach  them  a  thousands  lessons, 

To  lie,  to  skulk,  to  crawl ; 
They  shall  sleep  in  my  lairs  like  maggots, 

They  shall  rot  in  the  fair  sunshine, 
And  if  they  serve  my  purpose, 

I  hope  they'll  answer  thine." 

"  And  I'll  bid  higher  and  higher," 

Said  Crime,  with  wolfish  grin, 
44  For  I  love  to  lead  the  children, 

Through  the  pleasant  paths  of  sin  ; 
They  shall  swarm  in  the  streets  to  pilfer, 

They  shall  plague  the  broad  highway, 
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Till  they  grow  too  old  for  pity, 
And  ripe  for  the  law  to  slay." 

f*  0,  shaine,"  said  true  Religion, 

"  0,  shame  that  this  should  be  ! 
l'll  take  the  little  children, 

I'll  take  them  all  to  me ; 
l'll  raise  them  up  with  kindness, 

From  the  mire  in  which  they're  trod ; 
I'll  teach  them  words  of  blessing, 

l'll  lead  them  up  to  God." 

SüNDAY-SCHOOL  AüVOCATB. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  ECHO. 

True  faith,  producing  love  to  God  and  man, 
Say,  Echo,  is  not  this  the  gospel  plan  ? 
The  gospel  plan. 

Must  I  my  faith  and  love  to  Jesus  show, 
By  doing  good  to  all,  both  friend  and  foe  ? 
Bothfriend  and  foe. 

ßut  if  a  brother  hates  and  treats  me  ill, 
Must  I  return  him  good,  and  love  him  still  ? 
Love  him  still. 

If  he  my  failings  watches  to  reveal, 
Must  1  bis  faults  as  carefully  conceal  ? 
As  carefully  conceal. 
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But  if  niy  narae  and  character  he  blast, 
And  cruel  malice,  too,  a  long  time  last, 
[f,  when  I  sorrow  and  affliction  know, 
He  loves  to  add  unto  niy  cup  of  woe ; 
In  this  uncommon,  this  peculiar  case, 
Sweet  Echo,  say,  must  I  still  love  and  bless  ? 
Still  love  and  bless. 

Whatever  usage  ill  I  may  receive, 
Must  I  be  patient  still,  and  still  forgive  ? 
Bepatient  still  and  still  forgive. 

Why,  Echo,  how  is  this  ?  thou'rt  sure  a  dove  ! 
Thy  voice  shall  teach  nie  nothing  eise  but  love. 
Nothing  eise  but  love. 

Amen  !  with  all  my  heart,  then  be  it  so  ; 
'Tis  all  delightful,  just,  and  good,  I  know ; 
And  now  to  practica  I'll  directly  go. 
Directly  go. 

Things  being  so,  whoever  me  reject, 
My  gracious  God  me  surely  will  protect. 
Surely  will  protect. 

Henceforth  I'll   roll   on  Hirn  my  every  care, 
And   then  both   friend   and    foe   embrace    in 
prayer. 

Embrace  in  prayer. 
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But  after  all  those  duties  I  have  done, 
Must  I,  in  point  of  merit,  then  disown, 
And  trust  for  heaven  through  Jesus'  blood 
alone  ? 

Through  Jesus1  blood  alone. 

Echo,  enough,  thy  counsels  to  mine  ear, 
Are  sweeter  than  to  flowers  the  dew-drop  tear  ; 
Thy  wise  instructive  lessons  please  me  well ; 
TU  go  and  practice  them.     Farewell,  farewell  ! 
•  Practice  them.     Farewell,  farewell ! 

Aüthob  of  "The  Changed  Ckoss." 


THE    CHILDREN'S    PRAYER. 

Beautiful  the  children's  faces  ! 

Spite  of  all  that  mars  and  sears  ; 
To  my  ininost  heart  appeaüng, 
Calling  forth  love's  tenderest  feeling  : 

Steeping  all  my  soul  with  tears. 

Eloquent  the  children's  faces  — 
Poverty's  lean  look,  which  saith, 

Save  us  !  save  us  !  woe  surrounds  us  ; 

Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us  ; 
Life  is  but  a  lingering  death. 
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Give  us  lißht  amid  our  darkness ; 

Let  us  know  the  good  from  ill ; 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness  ; 
Love  us,  lead  us,  show  us  kindness, 

You  can  niake  us  what  you  will. 

We  are  willing  ;  we  are  ready  : 

We  would  learn  if  you  would  teach ; 

We  have  hearts  that  yearn  towards  duty ; 

We  have  minds  alive  to  beauty ; 
Souls  that  any  height  can  reach. 

Raise  us  by  your  Christian  knowledge  ; 

Consecrate  to  man  our  powers  ; 
Let  us  take  our  proper  Station  ; 
We,  the  rising  generation, 

Let  us  stamp  the  age  as  ours. 

We  shall  be  what  you  will  niake  us  ;  — 

Make  us  wise,  and  make  us  good ; 
Make  us  strong  in  time  of  trial, 
Teach  us  temperance,  self-denial, 
Patience,  kindness,  fortitude ! 

Look  into  our  childish  faces  ; 

See  ye  not  our  willing  hearts  ? 
Only  love  us,  —  only  lead  us, 
Only  let  us  know  you  need  us, 

And  we  all  will  do  our  parts. 
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We  are  thousands  —  many  thousands ! 

Eyery  day  our  ranks  increase  ; 
Let  us  march  beneath  your  banner, 
We,  the  legion  of  true  honor, 

Cornbating  for  love  and  peace  ! 

Train  us !  try  us  !  days  slide  onward, 
They  can  ne'er  be  ours  again ; 

Save  us,  save  !  from  our  undoing ! 

Save  from  ignorance  and  ruin ; 
Make  us  worthy  to  be  Men  ! 

Send  us  to  our  weeping  mothers, 

Angel-stamped  in  heart  and  brow  ; 
We  may  be  our  father's  teachers  : 
We  may  be  the  mightiest  preachers, 
In  the  day  that  dawneth  now. 

Such  the  children's  mute  appealing  ! 

All  my  inmost  soul  was  stirred  ; 
And  my  heart  was  bowed  with  sadness, 
When  a  cry,  like  summer's  gladness, 

Said,  "  The  children's  prayer  is  heard  !  " 

Mary  Howitt. 

THE    FIEST    SNOW  FALL. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 
And  busily  all  the  night 
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Had  been  heaping  field  and  highvvay 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  heinlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elrn-tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiffrails  were  softened  to  swan's  down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn, 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood  ; 
Bow  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel? 

Saying,  "  Father,  who  niakes  it  snow  !  " 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 

Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
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Tliat  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow 
Wlien  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

1  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  feil  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

u  The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall." 

Then  with  eyes  that  saw  not  I  kissed  her, 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

LOVVELL. 


THE    BÜRIAL    OF    MOSES. 

"  And  He  buried  htm  in  a  Valley  in  the  land  of  Moab 
over  against  Beth-Peor;  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day"  —  Deut  xxxiv.  6. 

"  By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 
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And  no  man  knows  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

u  That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earth  ; 
But  no  man  heard  the  trampling, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth  — 
Noiselessly,  as  the  daylight 

Comes  back  when  night  is  done, 
•  And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun. 

"  Noiselessly,  as  the  sprin^-time 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hüls 

Open  their  thousand  leaves  ; 
So,  without  sound  of  music, 

Or  roice  of  them  that  wept, 
Silently,  down  from  mountain's  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 

"  Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle, 

On  gray  Beth-Peor's  height, 
Out  of  Ins  lonely  eyrie, 

Looked  on  the  wond'rous  sight. 
Perchance  the  lion,  stalking, 
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Still  shuns  tbat  hallowed  spot ; 
For  beast  and  bird  bave  seen  and  beard 
Tbat  wbich  man  knowetli  not. 

"  But  wben  the  warrior  dieth, 

His  comrades  in  tbe  war 
With  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drum, 

Follow  bis  funeral  car  ; 
Tbey  show  the  banners  taken  ; 

Tbey  teil  his  battles  won, 
And  after  hirn  lead  his  masterless  steed, 

While  peals  the  minute-gun. 

S  Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land, 

We  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 
And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place, 

With  costly  marble  drest, 
In  the  great  minster  transept, 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall, 
And  the  organ  rings  and  the  sweet  choir  singa 

Along;  the  blazoned  wall. 


*Ö 


"  This  was  the  truest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword  ; 
This  the  most  gifted  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word  ; 
And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced,  with  his  golden  pen, 
On  the  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sage 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 
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11  And  had  he  not  high  honor  — 

The  hill-side  for  a  pall, 
To  lie  in  state,  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall, 
And  the  dark  rock-pines,  like  tossing  plumes, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave, 
And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave  ? 

"  In  that  Strange  grave  without  a  nanie, 

Whence  liis  uncoffined  clay 
Shall  break  again,  0,  wondrous  thought ! 

Before  the  judgrnent  day, 
And  stand,  with  glory  wrapped  aroimd, 

On  the  hüls  he  never  trod, 
And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life? 

With  th'  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

46  0  lonely  grave  in  Moab's  land  ! 

0  dark  Beth-Peor's  hill ! 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  oursa 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  hath  his  mysteries  of  grace  ; 

Ways  that  we  cannot  teil ; 
Uc  hides  them  deep,  like  the  hidden  sleep 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well." 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander. 
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TBE  VAUDOIS   TEACHER. 

"  0  lady  fair,  these  silks  of  mine  are  beautiful 

and  rare,  — 
The   richest  web   of  the  Indian   loom  which 

beauty's  queen  inight  wear  ; 
And  my  pearls  are  pure  as  thy  own  fair  neck 

with  whose  radiant  light  they  vie  ; 
I  have  brought  them  with  me  a  weary  way,  — 

will  my  gentle  lady  buy  ?  " 

And  the  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man 

through  the  dark  and  ciustering  curls 
Which  veiled  her  brow  as  she  bent  1o  view 

his  silks  and  glittering  pearls ; 
And  she  placed  their  price  in  the  old  man's 

hand,  then  lightly  turned  away  ; 
But   she   turned    at  the   wanderer's    earnest 

call,  —  "  My  gentle  lady,  stay  !  " 

"  0  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gern  which  a  purer 

lustre  flings 
Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jewelled  crown 

on  the  lofty  brow  of  kings,  — 
A  wonderful  pearl  of  exceeding  price,  whose 

virtue  shall  not  decay, 
Whose  light  shall  be  as  a  spell  to  thee,  and  a 

blessing  on  thy  way  !  " 
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The  lady  glanced  at  the  nairroring  steel  where 

her  form  of  grace  was  seen, 
Where  her  eye  shone  clear,  and  her  dark  locks 

waved  their  clasping  pearls  between  : — 
"  Bring  forth  thy  pearl   of  exceeding  worth, 

thou  traveller  gray  and  old, 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gern,  and 

my  page  shall  count  thy  gold." 

The  cloud  went  off  from  the  pügrim's  brow, 

as  a  small  and  meagre  book, 
Unchased  with  gold  or  gern  of  cost,  from  his 

folding  robe  he  took  ! 
M  Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price  ;  may  it 

prove  as  such  to  thee ! 
Nay  —  keep  thy  gold  —  I  ask  it  not,  for  the 

Word  of  God  is  free !  " 

The  hoary  traveller  went  his  way,  but  the  gift 

he  left  behind 
Hath  had  its  pure  and  perfect  work  on  that 

high-born  maiden's  mind, 
And  she  hath  turned  from  the  pride  of  sin  to 

the  lowliness  of  truth, 
And  given  her  human  heart  to    God   in  its 

beautiful  hour  of  youth. 

And  she  hath  left  the  gray  old  halls  where  an 
evil  faith  hath  power, 
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The  courtly  knigbts  of  her  father's  train,  and 

the  maidens  of  her  bower  ; 
And  she  hath  gone  to  the  Vaudois  vales,  by 

lordly  feet  untrod, 

Where  the  poor  and  needy  of  earth  are  rieh  in 

the  perfect  love  of  God. 

Whittiek. 


I   WANT  TO   JOIN   THE  RANSOMED. 

I  want  to  join  the  ransomed, 

And  with  the  ransomed  stand, 
"  A  crown  upon  my  forehead, 

A  harp  within  my  hand." 
I  want  to  join  their  chorus, 

My  voiee  I  want  to  raise, 
And  swell  the  song  of  victory, 

To  my  Redeemer's  praise. 

Angels  look  on  in  wonder, 

They  cannot  join  that  song, 
But  list  in  silent  rapture, 

While  saints  their  notes  prolong« 
Make  me  a  saint  in  glory, 

Oh,  let  me  see  thy  face, 
Like  those  who  now  before  thee, 

Repeat  thy  wond'rous  grace. 
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I  would  not  be  an  angel, 

For  them  no  Saviour  died, 
No,  rather  let  me  glory 

In  Christ,  the  crucified. 
His  love  shall  draw  me  nearer 

Than  angels  ever  come, 
At  His  right  band  He'U  place  me, 

In  our  eternal  home. 

SüNDAY-SCHOOL  TlMES. 


GOLDEN    HAIR. 

Golden  Hair  sat  on  her  grandfather's  knee  ; 
Dear  little  Golden  Hair,  tired  was  she, 
All  the  day  busy,  as  busy  could  be. 

Up  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  'twas  light, 
Out  with  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  bright, 
Flitting  about  tili  the  Coming  of  night. 

Grandfather  toyed  with  the  curls  on  her  head ; 
"  What  has  my  baby  been  doing,"  he  said, 
u  Since  she  arose,  with  the  sun,  from  her  bed?  " 

'*  Pitty  much,"  answered  the  sweet  little  one, 
"  I  cannot  teil,  so  much  things  have  I  done ; 
Played  with  my  dolly,  and  feeded  my  '  bun.' 
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"  And  I  have  jumped  with  my  little  jump-rope, 
And  then  I  made,  out  of  water  and  soap, 
Bustle  worlds,  mamma's  Castles  of  hope. 

"  Then  I  liave  readed  in  my  picture-book, 

And  little  Bella  and  I  went  to  look 

For  some  smooth  stones  by  the  side  of  the  brook. 

"  Then  I  comed  home  and  eated  my  tea, 
And  I  climbed  up  to  my  grandpa's  knee, 
Fm  jes  as  tired  as  tired  can  be." 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  little  head  pressed, 
Until  it  dropped  upon  grandfather's  breast ; 
Dear  little  Golden  Hair,  sweet  be  thy  rest. 

We  are  but  children  ;  the  things  that  we  do 
Are  as  sports  of  a  babe  to  the  Infinite  view, 
That  secs  all  our  weakness  and  pities  it  too. 

God  grant  that  when  night  overshadows  our 

way, 
And  we  shall  be  called  to  account  for  the  day, 
He  may  find  it  as  guileless  as  Golden  flair's 

play. 

And  oh  !  when  aweary,  may  we  be  so  blest 
As  to  sink,  like  an  innocent  child,  to  our  rest, 
And  feel  ourselves  clasped  to  the  Infinite  breast. 

Anon. 
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LITTLE    BESSIE. 

"  Hug  nie  closer,  closer,  niother  ; 
Put  your  arms  a round  nie  tight ; 
I  am  cold  and  tired,  mother, 
And  I  feel  so  stränge  to-night ! 
Something  hurts  nie  here,  dear  mother, 
Like  a  stoiie  upon  my  breast : 
0,  I  wonder,  wonder,  mother, 
Why  it  is  I  cannot  rest ! 

11  All  the  day,  while  you  were  working, 
As  1  lay  upon  my  bed, 
I  was  trying  to  be  patient, 
And  to  think  of  what  you  said : 
How  the  kind  and  blessed  Jesus 
Loves  Ins  lambs  to  watch  and  keep ; 
And  I  wished  he'd  come  and  take  me 
In  his  arms,  that  I  might  sleep. 

M  Just  before  the  lamp  was  lighted, 
Just  before  the  children  came, 
While  the  room  was  very  quiet, 
I  heard  some  one  call  my  name. 
All  at  once  the  Windows  opened : 
In  a  field  were  lambs  and  sheep ; 
Some  from  out  a  brook  were  drinking, 
Some  were  lying  fast  asleep. 
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"  But  I  could  not  see  the  Saviour, 
Though  I  strained  my  eyes  to  see ; 
And  I  wondered,  if  he  saw  me, 
If  he'd  speak  to  such  as  me. 
In  a  moment  I  was  looking 
On  a.  world  so  bright  and  fair, 
Which  was  füll  of  little  children, 
And  they  seemed  so  happy  there. 

"  They  were  singing,  0  how  sweetly ! 
Sweeter  songs  I  never  heard  ; 
They  were  singing  sweeter,  mother, 
Than  can  sing  our  pretty  bird ; 
And  while  I  my  breath  was  holding, 
One  so  bright  upon  me  smiled, 
That  I  knew  it  must  be  Jesus, 
And  he  said, i  Come  here,  my  child ; 

"'  Come  up  here,  my  little  Bessie  ; 
Come  up  here,  and  live  with  me ; 
Where  the  children  never  suffer, 
But  are  happier  than  you  see.J 
Then  I  thought  of  all  you  told  me, 
Of  that  bright  and  happy  land : 
I  was  going,  when  you  called  me, 
When  you  came  and  kissed  my  hand. 

"  And  at  first  1  feit  so  sorry 
You  had  called  me :  I  would  go  — 
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0,  to  sleep,  and  never  suffer  !  — 
Mother,  don't  be  crying  so  ! 
Hug  me  closer,  closer,  mother ; 
Put  your  arms  around  me  tight ; 
0,  how  much  I  love  you,  mother ! 
ßut  I  feel  so  stränge  to-night !  " 

And  the  mother  pressed  her  closer 
To  her  overburdened  breast ; 
On  the  heart  so  near  to  breaking, 
Lay  the  heart  so  near  at  rest ! 
In  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight, 
In  the  darkness  calm  and  deep, 
Lying  on  her  mother's  bosom, 
Little  Bessie  feil  asleep  ! 

MELODIES   FOR  CHILDnOOD. 


LOST   MARGERY. 

0,  where  has  the  little  one  fled, 
The  child  with  the  innocent  eyes, 

With  the  ready  smile  and  the  springing  step, 
And  the  merry,  quick  replies  ? 

Slie  was  always  so  gay  and  so  bright 
That  I  miss  her  when  she  is  gone  ; 

[s  she  out  at  her  play  in  the  garden  there  ? 
Do  you  think  she  would  leave  me  alone  ? 
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Perhaps  she  is  hunting  the  flowers 

That  couie  when  the  snow  melts  away,  — 

The  crocuses,  starting  up  purple  and  white, 
Or  the  violets,  children  of  May. 

Or  perhaps  she  is  out  with  the  birds, 
Teaching  robin  and  sparrow  to  sing ; 

Or  dancing  along  with  the  glad  little  stream, 
Set  free  by  the  touch  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  why  are  your  eyes  so  sad  ? 

Have  you  never  a  word  to  say  ? 
Did  the  angels  lean  from  their  heavenly  height 

And  beckon  my  darling  away  ? 

Has  she  gone  throngh  the  gates  of  pearl  ? 

Has  she  crossed  the  Jasper  sea  ? 
She  eannot  be  lost  whom  the  angels  have  found, 

But  she  will  not  come  back  to  me. 

Louise  Chakdler  Moulton 


THE   OPEN  DOOR. 

Within  a  town  of  Holland  once 
A  widow  dwelt,  'tis  said, 

So  poor,  alas  !  her  children  asked 
One  night  in  vain  for  bread. 
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But  this  poor  wornan  loved  the  Lord, 

And  knew  that  he  was  good  ; 
So  with  her  little  ones  around, 

She  prayed  to  him  for  food. 

When  prayer  was  done,  her  eldest  child, 

A  boy  of  eight  years  old, 
Said  softly,  "  In  the  Holy  Book, 

Dear  mother,  we  are  told 
How  God,  with  food  by  ravens  brought, 

Supplied  his  prophet's  need." 
u  Yes,"  answered  she  ;  "  but  that,  my  son, 

Was  long  ago  indeed." 

"  But,  mother,  God  niay  do  again 

What  he  has  done  before  ; 
And  so  to  let  the  birds  fly  in 

I  will  unclose  the  door  !  " 
Then  little  Dick,  in  simple  faith, 

Opened  the  door  füll  wide, 
So  that  the  radianee  of  their  lamp 

Fell  on  the  path  outside. 

Ere  long  the  burgomaster  passed, 

And,  noticing  the  light, 
Paused  to  inquire  why  the  door 

Was  open  so,  at  night. 
u  My  little  Dick  has  done  it,  sir," 

The  widow,  smiling,  said, 
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"  That  ravens  might  fly  in  to  bring 
My  hungry  children  bread," 

"  Indeed,"  the  burgomaster  cried  ; 

"  Then  here's  a  raven,  lad ; 
Oome.to  my  home,  and  you  shall  see 

Where  bread  may  soon  be  had." 
Along  the  street  to  Ins  own  house 

He  quickly  led  the  boy, 
And  sent  him  back  with  food  that  filled 

His  humble  home  with  joy. 

The  supper  ended,  little  Dick 

Went  to  the  open  door, 
Looked  up,  said,  "  Many  thanks,  good  Lord ! : 

Then  shut  it  fast  once  more  ; 
For  though  no  bird  had  entered  in, 

He  knew  that  God  on  high, 
Had  hearkened  to  his  mother's  prayer, 

And  sent  the  füll  supply. 

Tract  Journal, 


THE    LITTLE    ORPHAN. 

Out  in  the  night,  on  a  hard  gray  stone, 
A  poor  little  beggar  girl  knelt  alone  ; 
And,  clasping  her  hands  in  the  quiet  air, 
She  softly  whispered  her  evening  prayer. 
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"  0  God,  tliou  knowest  I  have  no  home  ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  teil  thine  angels  to  come 
And  keep  their  watch  o'er  me,  I'll  not  fear 
Though  I  lay  me  down  on  the  earth  so  drear. 

"  I«  all  this  world  I  have  no  kind  face, 
No  eye  to  pity,  no  arm  to  embrace  ; 
But  Jesus  can  look  on  me  from  above, 
And  I  shall  not  want  any  other  love." 

The  child  gazed  into  the  far-off  height, 
Where  myriads  of  stars  were  gleaming  bright; 
And  nearer  and  nearer  the  glory  came, 
Till  the  earth  around  her  seemed  a-flame. 

And  the  faces  of  father  and  mother  were  there, 
And  visions  of  angels  filled  the  air, 
And  the  voice  of  Jesus  said  to  her,  "  Come  ! 
You  are  wanted  in  your  eternal  home." 

The  morning  sun  arose  and  shone 
On  a  little  form  by  the  hard  gray  stone , 
But  the  beggar's  soul  had  cleft  the  skies, 
And  was  happy  and  free  in  Paradise. 

Child  at  Home. 
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ONE   STEP   MORE. 

What  though  before  me  it  is  dark, 

Too  dark  for  me  to  see  ? 
I  ask  but  light  for  one  step  more, 

'Tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

Each  little  humble  step  I  take, 
The  gloom  clears  from  the  next ; 

So,  though  'tis  very  dark  beyond, 
I  never  am  perplexed. 

And  if  sometimes  the  mist  hangs  close, 

So  close  I  fear  to  stray, 
Patient  I  wait  a  little  while, 

And  soon  it  clears  away. 

I  would  not  see  my  further  path, 

For  merey  veils  it  so  ; 
My  present  steps  might  harder  be 

Did  I  the  future  know. 

It  may  be  that  my  path  is  rough, 

Thorny  and  hard  and  steep  ; 
And,  knowing  this,  my  strength  might  fail, 

Through  fear  and  terror  deep. 

It  may  be  that  it  winds  along 
A  smooth  and  flowery  way  ; 
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But  seeing  this  I  might  despise 
The  journey  of  to-day. 

Perliaps  my  path  is  very  short, 

My  journey  nearly  done, 
And  I  might  tremble  at  the  thoughi 

Of  ending;  it  so  soon. 


Or,  it  I  saw  a  weary  length 

Of  road  that  I  must  wend, 
Fainting,  I'd  think,  "  My  feeble  powers 

Will  fail  me  ere  the  endo" 

And  so  I  do  not  wish  to  see 

My  journey  or  its  length  ; 
Assured  that,  through  my  Father's  love, 

Each  step  will  bring  its  strength. 

Thus  step  by  step  I  onward  go, 

Not  looking  far  before  ; 
Trustin g  that  I  shall  always  have 

Light  for  just  "  one  step  more." 

British  Messengeb. 


THE   ROBIN. 

My  old  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  way 
Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spring, 
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Pushed  from  her  ears  the  locks  of  gray, 
And  listened  to  hear  the  robin  sing. 

Her  grandson,  playing  at  marbles,  stopped, 
And  cruel  in  sport,  as  boys  will  be, 

Tussed  a  stone  at  the  bird,  who  hopped 
From  bough  to  bongh  in  the  apple-tree. 

H  Nay !  "  said  the  grandmother, 4t  have  you  not 
My  poor  bad  boy !  of  the  fiery  pit,      [heard. 

And  hovv,  drop  by  drop,  this  merciful  bird 
Carries  the  water  that  quenches  it  ? 

He  bring s  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill, 
And  lets  it  fall  011  the  souls  of  sin ; 

You  can  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still 
Of  fires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  in. 

My  poor  Bron  rhuddyn !  my  breast-burned  bird, 
Singing  so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limb, 

Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord 
Is  he  who  pities  the  lost  like  Hirn !  " 

u  Amen ! "  I  said  to  the  beautiful  myth, 
"  Sing,  bird  of  God,  in  my  heart  as  well ; 

Each  good  thought  is  a  drop  wherewith 
To  cool  and  lessen  the  fires  of  hell. 
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Prayers  of  love  like  rain-drops  fall, 

Tears  of  pity  are  cooling  dew, 
And  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  are  all 

Who  suffer  like  Hirn  in  the  good  they  do ! " 

Whittieb. 


THE  LOUD    CALL; 

0R5   THE   DISINTERESTED   PARSON. 

There  lived  a  Parson,  as  we're  told, 
But  when,  or  where,  we  know  not, 
Who  oft  his  snoring  flock  would  scold, 

Threat'ning  that  they  to  heaven  should  go 
not, 

But  rather  down  to  hell  be  hurPd, 
If  they  would  not  abjure  the  world, 
And  count  as  dross  its  filthy  manirnon,  gold. 

It  chanced,  at  length,  this  goodly  wight, 
Who  stoutly  fought  the  Christian  fight, 

Elsewhere  received  a  louder  call : 
What  though  the  stipend  was  a  trifle  more  ? 
To  one  who  placed  in  wealth  so  little  störe, 

This  had  no  weight  you  know,  at  all, 
'Twas  not  the  cash  —  oh  !  no  — 
But  'twas  "  the  Lord  commanded  "  — 
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And  tkough  'twas  hard  to  go  away, 
Should  he  rcfuse  "  the  Lord  t'  obey," 
And  be  a  careless  servant  branded  ? 
No,  sure  —  so  he  must  go. 

The  parting  Sabbath  now  arriv'd, 
And  all  Ins  simple  flock  contriv'd 

To  hear  their  priest's  farewell : 
He  ply'd  them  long  in  righteous  strain, 
Bade  them  from  darling  sins  refrain, 
And  in  sweet  concord  dwell ; 
To  hate  the  world,  in  holy  ways  be  bold, 
And  shun  the  soul's  seducer,  glittWing  gold. 
The  service  o'er, 
Before  the  door, 
The  parish  gentry  gathered  round : 

Smiling,  the  good  man  came  among  them, 
Seiz'd  on    their   offer'd   hands,  and  wrung 

them ; 
"  A  saint  on  earth"  the  grannies  cried, 
They  rolled  their  eyeballs  up,  and  sigh'd, 
And   dropp'd  their    farewell   curtsies   to    the 
ground. 

Behind  the  rest, 
To  bid  the  priest  good-bye, 

In  nature's  sooty  jacket  drest, 
Old  Caesar  came  —  a  wag,  and  mighty  sly. 
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B<>wing,  the  stick  of  ehony  began 
A  confab  with  the  gold-despising  man  — 
"  Ali !  how  good  massa  parson  do  ? 

I  hope  he  fine  him  very  well." 
u  Well,  Caesar,  well,  and  how  do  you  ?  " 
"  Ah  !  massa,  Caesar  bardly  teil ; 
Dis  good  long  twenty  year, 
Wid  you  he  worship  here, 
And  now  he  sorry  from  you  frock  you  go." 
u  Ah  !  honest  Caesar,  yes,  it  must  be  so  ; 

I'm  sorry,  too, 
That  I  amforc'd  away  ; 

But  then  you  know,  'twould  never  do, 
The  '  Lord's  loud  call '  for  me  to  disobey." 

"  Who  ?  massa,  who,  you  say  ? 
De  Lord  call  you  away  ? 
Massa,  how  many  poun  a  year, 
Do  people  pays  for  preaching  here  ?  " 
hi  Two    hundred  "  —  "  toder    place    gib    any 

more  ?  " 
"  Why —  Caesar  —  yes,  I  think  they  offer  four." 
u  Ah  !  massa,  may  be  'tis  the  Lord  who  call, 
But  don't  you  think  more  loud  you  let  him 

bawl, 
Aye,  call  and  call  tili  all  be  blue, 
Forc  you  comc  back  from four  to  two? 
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De  Lord  he  hollo  tili  he  dumb, 
Fore  massa  parson  ebber  come." 


Anoh. 


WANTED  —  A  MINISTER. 

We  have  been  without  a  pastor, 

Some  eighteen  months  or  more ; 
And  though  candidates  are  plenty  - 

We've  had  at  least  a  score  — 
All  of  them  "  tip-top  "  preachers, 

Or  so  their  letters  ran  — 
We're  just  as  far  as  ever 

From  settling  on  the  man. 

The  first  who  came  among  us 

By  no  means  was  the  worst, 
But  then  we  didn't  think  of  him, 

Because  he  was  the  first ; 
It  being  quite  the  custom 

To  sacrifice  a  few, 
Before  the  church  in  earnest 

Determines  what  to  do. 

There  was  a  smart  young  fellow, 
With  serious,  earnest  way, 

Who,  but  for  one  great  blunder, 
Had  surely  won  the  day ; 
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Who  left  so  good  impression, 

On  Monday,  one  or  two, 
Went  round  ainong  the  people 

To  see  if  he  would  do. 

The  pious,  godly  portion 

Had  not  a  fault  to  find  ; 
His  clear  and  searching  preaching 

They  thought  the  very  kind. 
And  all  went  smooth  and  pleasant, 

Until  they  heard  the  views 
Of  some  influential  sinners 

Who  reut  the  highest  pews. 

On  these  his  pungent  dealing 

Made  but  a  sorry  hit ; 
The  coat  of  gospel  teaching 

Was  quite  too  tight  a  fit. 
Of  course  his  fate  was  settled  — 

Attend  ye  parsons  all ! 
And  preach  to  please  the  sinners, 

If  you  would  get  a  call. 

Next  came  a  spruce  young  dandy  — 

He  wore  his  hair  too  long ; 
Another's  coat  was  shabby, 

And  his  voice  not  over  strong ; 
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And  one  New  Haven  student 
Was  worse  than  all  of  those  — ■ 

We  couldn't  heed  tbe  sermon 
For  thinking  of  his  nose  ! 

Then  wearying  of  candidates, 

We  looked  the  country  through, 
'Mid  doctors  and  professors, 

To  find  one  that  would  do  ; 
And  after  much  discussion 

On  who  should  bear  the  ark, 
With  tolerable  agreement 

We  fixed  on  Dr.  Park. 

Here,  then,  we  thought  it  settled, 

But  were  amazed  to  find 
Our  flattering  invitation 

Respectfully  declined. 
We  turned  to  Dr.  Hopkins 

To  help  us  in  the  lurch, 
Who  strangely  thought  the  College 

Had  claims  above  our  church. 

Next  we  dispatched  committees, 
By  twos  and  threes,  to  urge 

The  labors  for  a  Sabbath 

Of  the  Rev.  Shallow  Splurge. 
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He  came  —  a  marked  Sensation, 

So  wonderful  his  style, 
Followed  the  creaking  of  his  boots 

As  he  passed  up  the  aisle. 

His  tones  were  so  affecting, 

His  gestures  so  divine, 
A  lady  fainted  in  the  hymn, 

Before  the  second  line  ; 
And  on  that  day  he  gave  us, 

In  accents  clear  and  loud, 
The  greatest  prayer  ever  addressed 

To  an  enlightened  crowd. 

He  preached  a  double  sermon, 

And  gave  us  angel's  food, 
On  such  a  lovely  topic  — 

"  The  Joys  of  Solitude ;  " 
All  füll  of  sweet  descriptions 

Of  flowers  and  pearly  streams, 
Of  warbling  birds,  and  moonlit  groves% 

And  golden  sunset  beams. 

Of  Faith  and  true  Repentance, 

He  nothing  had  to  say  ; 
He  round ed  all  the  corners, 

And  smoothed  the  rugged  way ; 
Managed  with  great  adroitness 

To  entertain  and  please, 
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And  leave  the  sinner's  couscience 
Completely  at  its  ease. 

Six  hundred  is  the  salary 

We  gave  in  former  days ; 
We  thought  it  very  liberal, 

And  found  it  hard  to  raise. 
But  when  we  took  the  paper, 

We  had  no  need  to  urge, 
To  raise  a  cool  two  thousand 

Por  the  Rev.  Shallow  Splurge. 

[n  vain  were  all  the  efforts  — 

We  had  no  chance  at  all  — 
We  found  ten  city  churches 

Had  given  hini  a  call ; 
ÜLnd  he,  in  prayerful  waiting, 

Was  keeping  all  in  tow, 
Kut  where  they  paid  the  highest, 

It  was  whispered  he  would  go. 

And  now,  good  Christian  brethren, 

We  ask  your  earnest  prayers, 
That  God  would  send  a  shepherd 

To  guide  our  church  aflairs. 
Witb  this  clear  understanding  - — 

A  man,  to  meet  our  views, 
Must  preach  to  please  the  sinners, 

And  fill  the  vacant  pews. 

Anon. 
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KATIE'S  TREASURES. 

In  the  soft  October  sunshine, 

'Neath  the  forest's  golden  eaves, 
Roamed  a  merry  band  of  maidens, 

In  a  crimson  rain  of  leaves. 
But  ?mid  ringing  bursts  of  laughter, 

Fluttering  through  the  misty  air, 
All  their  young  hearts'  cherished  treasures 

Each  with  other  did  compare. 

•'  I  dwell  in  a  lordly  mansion," 
Cried  a  pair  of  scaiiet  lips ; 
u  In  the  carpet's  tufted  roses 

Deep  niy  lightest  footstep  dips. 
Oh,  the  curtains,  and  the  pictures ! 

But,  more  beautifnl  than  all, 
You  should  see  the  western  sunlight 
Creep  along  the  painted  wall." 

44  Listen,"  quickly  cried  another, 

"  Listen  now,  I  pray,  to  me, — 

Years  ago  there  was  a  necklace 

Borne  across  the  deep,  blue  sea ; 
In  its  velvet-cushioned  casket, 

Stars  could  not  so  brightly  shine  ; 
But  this  chain  of  prisoned  rainbows 
By  and  by  will  all  be  mine." 
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"  I  have  not  such  wondrous  jewels," 

Proudly  spoke  another  voice, 
"  But  Fd  rather  have  myfather, 
If  I  had  to  take  my  choice. 
He  has  grown  so  very  famous,  — 

People  almost  kiss  Ins  hand, 
And,  in  time,  Fm  very  certain 
He'll  be  ruler  of  the  land." 

Thus  ran  on  the  eager  voices, 

As  they  gayly  had  begun, 
Till  some  tale  of  wondrous  treasure 
Every  child  had  told,  save  one. 
"  She  will  not  have  much  to  teil  us," 

Whispered  they,  "  poor  little  thing  !  " 
Smiling  spake  the  blue-eyed  Katie, 
fc'  Fm  the  daughter  of  a  king  !  " 

Then  they  laughed :  "  0  prinecss,  teil  us 

Where  the  king,  your  father  dwells  ; 
Do  your  inighty  palace  portals 

Swing  at  touch  of  golden  bells  ?  " 
Meekly  answered  gentle  Kate, 

Pushing  back  a  floating  curl, 
u  All  the  shining  wall  is  golden, 

Every  gate  a  single  pearl. 

"  And  more  glorious  than  the  sunrise, 
Through  the  purple  morning  mist, 
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Brightly  glow  the  brave  foundations,  — 

Jasper,  Sapphire,  Amethyst; 
And  within, —  such  wondrous  treasures  ! 

Oh,  wh'at  happiness  to  see  ! 
But,  when  home  my  Pather  calls  ine, 

He  will  give  them  all  to  me." 

Then  the  little  maids  grew  thoughtful, 

And  they  looked  with  tender  eyes, 
On  the  sweet-faced  little  Katie, 

Gazing  upward  to  the  skies. 
And  they  said,  "  0  happy  princess  ! 

Listening  for  the  great  King's  call, 
You  have  found  the  greatest  treasure, 

You  are  richest  of  us  all." 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL   SPEAKEB. 


CHRISTMAS   HYMN. 

Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 
Come  Heaven's  melodious  strains, 

Where  wild  Judea  Stretches  far 
Her  silver-mantled  plains  ! 

Celestial  choirs,  from  courts  above, 

Shed  sacred  glories  there, 
And  angels,  with  their  sparkling  lyres, 

Make  music  on  the  air. 
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The  answering  hüls  of  Palestine 

Send  back  the  glad  reply  ; 
And  greet,  from  all  their  holy  heights, 

The  dayspring  from  on  high. 

On  the  blue  depths  of  Galilee 

There  comes  a  holier  calm, 
And  Sharon  waves,  in  solemn  praise, 

Her  silent  groves  of  palm. 

"  Glory  to  God !  "  the  sounding  skies 
Loud  with  their  anthems  ring  ;  — 

Peace  to  the  earth  —  good-wül  to  men, 
From  Heaven's  Eternal  King ! 

Light  on  thy  hüls,  Jerusalem  ! 

The  Saviour  now  is  born ! 
And  bright  on  Bethlehem's  joyous  plains 

Breaks  tlie  first  Christmas  morn. 

E.  H.  Sears. 


CHRIST    AND    THE    LITTLE   ONES. 

"  The  Master  Jias  come  over  Jordan," 
Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  day ; 

"  He  is  healing  the  people  who  throng  him, 
With  a  touch  of  his  finger,  they  say. 
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u  And  now  I  sball  carry  the  children, 
Little  Rachel,  and  Samuel,  and  John  ; 

I  sliall  carry  the  baby,  father, 
For  the  Lord  to  look  upon." 

The  father  looked  at  her  kindly, 
But  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled, 

ik  Now  who  but  a  doting  mother 
Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild  ! 

"  If  the  children  were  tortured  by  demons, 
Or  dying  of  fever — 'twere  well  — 

Or  had  they  the  taint  of  the  leper, 
Like  many  in  Israel  —  " 

u  Nay,  do  not  hinder  me,  Nathan, 

I  feel  such  a  bürden  of  care, — 
If  I  carry  it  to  the  Master 

Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 

"  If  he  lay  his  hand  on  the  children, 
My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know,    • 

For  a  blessing  forever  and  ever 
Will  follow  them  as  they  go." 

So  over  the  hüls  of  Judah, 

Along  by  the  vine-rows  green, 
With  Esther  asleep  on  her  bosom, 

And  Rachel  her  brothers  between ; 
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Mong  tlie  people  who  lmng  on  his  teaching, 
Or  waited  his  touch  and  Ins  word, 

Through  the  row  of  proud  Pharisces  listening, 
She  pressed  to  tlie  feet  of  the  Lord. 

"  Now  why  shouldst  thou  hinder  tlie  Master," 
Said  Peter,  u  with  children  like  these  ? 

Seest  not  hovv  froni  morning  tili  evening 
He  teacheth,  and  healeth  disease  ?  f 

Then  Christ  said  :  "  Porbid  not  the  children, 
Permit  them  to  cotne  unto  me ;  " 

And  he  took  in  his  arm  little  Esther, 
And  Rachel  he  sat  on  his  knee. 

And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 

Was  lifted  all  care  above, 
As  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  brothers, 

And  blessed  them  with  tenderest  love  ; 

As  he  said  to  the  babes  in  his  bosom, 
"  Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; — " 

What  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial, 
That  hour  to  her  spirit  was  given. 

Anon. 
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THE   HEART'S   SONG. 

In  the  silent  midnight  watches, 

List  —  thy  bosom-door  ! 
How  it  knocketh,  knocketh,  knocketh, 

Knocketh  ever  more  ! 
Say  not  'tis  thy  pulse's  beating ; 

'Tis  thy  heart  of  sin  ; 
'Tis  thy  Saviour  knocks,  and  crieth 

Rise,  and  let  nie  in  ! 

Death  comes  down  with  reckless  footstep, 

To  the  hall  and  hut ; 
Think  you  Death  will  stand  a-knocking 

Where  the  door  is  shut  ? 
Jesus  waiteth  —  waiteth  —  waiteth  ; 

But  thy  door  is  fast ! 
Grieved,  away  thy  Saviour  goeth : 

Death  breaks  in  at  last. 

Then  'tis  thine  to  stand  —  entreating 

Christ  .to  let  thee  in  : 
At  the  gate  of  heaven  beating, 

Wailing  for  thy  sin. 
Nay,  alas  !  thou  foolish  virgin, 

Hast  thou  then  forgot, 

Jesus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

But  he  knows  thee  not  ? 

A.  C.  Coxb. 
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JESUS    OF    NAZARETH    PASSETH    BY 

Watcher,  who  wakest  by  the  bed  of  pain, 
While  stars  sweep  on  with  their  midnight  train, 
Stifling  the  tear  for  thy  loved  one's  sake, 
Holding  thy  breath  lest  his  sleep  should  break, 
In  thy  loneliest  hour  there's  a  helper  nigh, 
a  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Stranger  afar  from  thy  native  land, 
Whom  no  man  takes  with  a  brother's  band, 
Table  and  hearthstones  are  glowing  free, 
Casements  are  sparkling,  but  not  for  thee, 
There  is  one  can  teil  of  a  home  on  high, 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Sad  one,  in  secret  bending  low,  [know, 

A  dart  in  thy  heart,  that  the  world  may  not 
Wrestling  the  favor  of  God  to  win, 
The  seal  of  pardon  for  days  of  sin, 
Press  on,  press  on,  with  thy  prayerful  cry, 
u  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Mourner,  who  sitteth  in  church-yard  lone, 
Scanning  the  lines  on  that  marble  stone, 
Plucking  the  weeds  from  thy  children's  bed, 
Planung  the  myrtle  and  rose  instead, 
Look  up  from  the  tomb  with  thy  tearful  eye, 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 
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Fading  one,  with  the  hectic  streak, 
In  thy  vein  of  fire  and  thy  wasted  check, 
Fear'st  tbou  the  shade  of  the  darkened  vale, 
Look  to  the  guide  who  can  never  fail, 
He  hath  trod  it  Hirnself,  He  will  hear  thy  cry, 
6k  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Anon. 


COWPEK'S    GRAVE. 

It  is  a.  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying  — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying  — 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  hurnbleness, 

As  low  as  silence,  languish  ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

0  poets  !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing ! 
0  Christians  !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging  ! 
0  men  !  this  man  in  brotherhood, 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  you  were  smiling. 
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******* 

But  while  in  blindness  he  remained 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  —  desolated  — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy, 

Whom  orily  Grod  created! 

Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not 

His  mother  while  she  blesses, 
And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow 

The  coolness  of  her  kisses  ; 
That  turns  his  fever'd  eyes  around  — 

u  My  mother  !  where's  my  mother  ?  " 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  looks 

Could  come  from  any  other ! 

The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart 

He  sees  her  bending  o'er  him ; 
Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love, 

The  unweary  love  she  bore  him  ! 
Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream 

His  life's  long  fever  gave  him, 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  eyes, 

Which  closed  in  death  to  save  him. 
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Thus:  oh,  not  thus  !  no  type  of  earth 

Could  image  that  awaking, 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant 

Of  seraphs  round  him  breaking  — 
Or  feit  the  new  immortal  throb 

Of  soul  from  body  parted  ; 
But  feit  those  eyes  alone,  and  knew 

"  My  Saviour  !  not  deserted !  n 

Deserted  !  who  hath  dreamt  that  when 

The  cross  in  darkness  rested 
Upon  the  victim's  hidden  face, 

No  love  was  manifested  ? 
What  frantic  hands  outstretched  have  e'er 

The  atoning  drops  averted  — 
What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the  soul  — 

That  one  should  be  deserted? 

Deserted  !  God  could  separate 

From  Ins  own  essence  rather : 
And  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between 

The  righteous  Son  and  Father  ; 
Yea  !  once  Immanuel's  orphaned  cry 

His  universe  hath  shaken  — 
lt  went  up  Single,  echoless, 

"  My  God,  I  am  forsaken  !  " 

lt  went  up  from  the  Holy's  lips 
Amid  his  lost  creation, 
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That  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  use 

Those  words  of  desolation ; 
That,  earth's  worst  frenzies,  marring  hope, 

Should  mar  not  hope's  fruition  ; 
And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  should  see 

Ilis  rapture,  in  a  vision  ! 

Mrs.  Bbownino. 


GONE. 

Another  hand  is  beckoning  us, 

Another  call  is  given  ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  angel  steps 

The  path  which  reaches  heaven. 


We  miss  her  in  the  place  of  prayer, 
And  by  the  hearth-fire's  light ;  . 

We  pause  beside  her  door  to  hear 
Once  more  her  sweet  "  Good-night !  n 

There  seems  a  shadow  on  the  day, 
Her  smile  no  longer  cheers ; 

A  dimness  on  the  stars  of  night, 
Like  eves  that  look  through  tears. 

Alone  unto  our  Father's  will 
One  thought  hath  reconciled  — 
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That  he  whose  love  exceedeth  ours 
Has  taken  hoine  his  child. 

Fold  her,  0  Pather,  in  thine  arms ; 

And  let  her  henceforth  be 
A  inessenger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  thee. 

Still  let  her  mild  rebuking  stand 

Between  us  and  the  wrong, 
And  her  dear  memory  serve  to  niake 

Our  faith  in  goodness  strong. 

And  grant  that  she,  who,  trembling  here, 

Distrusted  all  her  powers, 
May  welcome  to  her  holier  home 

The  well-beloved  of  ours. 

Whittieb. 


RESIGNATION. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howso'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  i 

The  air  is  füll  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 
And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
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The  hcart  of  Rachel  for  her  children  crying 
Will  not  be  comforted  ! 

Let  us  be  patient !  these  severe  afflietions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
Bat  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  dim,  funereal  tapers, 

May  be  Heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death !  what  seems  so  is  transition  ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead  —  the  child  of  our  affection  — 

But  gone  unto  that  school, 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion^ 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives — whom  we  call  dead. 

üay  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 
In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
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Ycar  aftor  year  her  tender  steps  pursuiug, 
Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  talk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 
The  bond  which  nature  gives,  [spoken, 

Thinking  that  our  remeinbrance,  though  un- 
May  reaeh  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

Por  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child  ; 

ßut  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Pather' s  mansion, 

Clothed  with  eelestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiftü  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 
And  anguish  long  suppressed,  focean, 

The  swelling  heart  heaves  nioaning  like  the 
That  cannot  be  at  rest ; 

We  will  be  patient !  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  cannot  wholly  stay  ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  niust  have  way. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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OVER    THE    RIVER. 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me,  —       [side  ; 

Loved   ones  who've  crossed   to  the  farther 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see,      [tide. 

But  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  rushing 
There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eycs  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angel  who  met  him  there, 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see ; 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  Stands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another  —  the  household  pet : 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale  — 

Darling  Minnie,  I  see  her  yet ! 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark  ; 
We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be  ; 
Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me." 
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For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Wlio  pass  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleani  of  the  snowy  sail,  — 
And  lo  !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning 
hearts ; 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 
We  only  know  that  their  bark  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea ; 
Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  this  unseen  shore, 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  river,  and  hill  and  shore, 
[  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatrnan's  oar , 
[  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail , 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  Strand  ; 
f  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale, 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land ; 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  Angel  of  Death  shall  carry  me. 

N4NCY  A..  W.  Pbiest. 


•   PART    JI. 


AN    OPENING  ADDRESS 

FOR   A 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  EXHIBITIO^. 

(For  a  loy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,') 

First  impressions  are  everything,  they  say ; 
and  so  they  liave  put  me  on  to  speak  first.  I 
can't  think  of  much  to  say,  though.  It's  the 
way  in  which  I  say  it  that's  everything  with 
me,  as  with  some  other  folks.  Let's  see — they 
told  me  to  say  that  you're  all  welcome.  Do 
you  understand  that  ?  Well,  I'U  add  to  that, 
that  the  better  you  behave,  the  more  welcome 
you'll  be.  We  young  folks  have  been  dis- 
turbed  before  now  by  the  old  folks  whispering 
and  nestling  round  in  their  seats,  and  fussing 
with  their  finery.  I  hope  I  shall  see  nothing 
of  that  sort  to-night.  Children !  you  are  a 
special  police  force  to  keep  order  at  this  Sun- 
duy-School   Exhibition.     FU  teil   you  how  to 
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do  it.  Just  set  the  old  folks  an  exampte 
They'll  be  glad  enough  to  follow  it.  The) 
always  follow  us  children.  Didn't  my  mothcr 
follow  me,  when  she  found  me  in  the  pantry 
with  a  piece  of  mince-pie  in  my  band  ?  I 
think  she  did  !  (  With  appropriate  gesture.') 

And,  little  folks,  just  speak  up  loud  and 
prompt,  when  you  speak  your  pieces  and  re- 
cite  your  verses.  What's  the  use  of  talking, 
if  you  can't  be  heard  ?  or  if  you  talk  a  minute 
too  late  ? 

If  you  mind  what  I  say,  old  folks  and  chil- 
dren (and  of  course  you  will,)  I've  no  doubt 
we  shall  have  the  best  exhibition  of  the  season. 
We  always  do,  you  know. 


A   CLOSING   ADDRESS 

FOR    A 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  EXHIBITION. 

(JFor  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen.') 

"  First  impressions  are  everything,"  said 
ihe  boy  who  spoke  first ;  but,  really,  last  im- 
pressions are  a  gobd  deal  more  important,  and 
the  Superintendent  understoocl  iliat,  when  lie 
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kept  Ins  best  wine  tili  the  last.  He  wants  nie 
to  say  that  we're  all  very  rauch  obliged  to  you 
for  coming  here,  and  for  your  kind  apprecia* 
tion  of  our  efforts  to  please ;  and  I  want  to 
say  for  myself,  (for  I'm  tired  and  sleepy)  — 
(Tood-night. 


AN    APPEAL    FOR   BENEFICENCE. 

(For  a  small  hoy^) 

The  boy  that  spoke  first  to-night  said  you 
were  all  welcome.  I  shan't  take  it  back. 
You  are  welcome.  You're  welcome  to  see  and 
hear;  but  you're  just  twice  as  welcome  to 
give.  We  love  to  look  at  you,  and  we're 
willing  you  should  look  at  us.  We're  glad  to 
have  you  hear  us  ;  but  we  want  to  hear  you. 
You  haven't  any  Speeches  ready  ?  All  right ! 
We  don't  want  to  hear  those.  We  can  make 
those  ourselves  —  as  you've  seen.  What  we 
do  want  to  hear  is  the  rustling  of  Greenbacks 
and  the  clinking  of  Silver,  as  the  ushers  pass 
the  boxes  round.  That's  a  kind  of  music 
that  we  appreciate,  for  it  gets  us  our  library- 
books,  our  papers,  our  banners,  and  everything 
eise  that  a  Sunday-School  needs  ;  and  then  its 
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a  kind  of  music  that  we  can't  make  ourselves, 
and  everybody  prizes  what  he  can't  do  him- 
self.     We  do  our  best  now.     This  school  has 

given dollars  for  benevolent  objects,  dur- 

ing  the  past  year.  Isn't  such  a  school  worth 
helping  ?  We  mean  to  do  better  by-and-by, 
when  we  get  hold  of  the  money-bags.  Just 
now,  you  must  do  the  giving,  and,  to  help  you, 
I  will  ask  the  school  to  sing  :  "  Give,  says  the 


LITTLE  STREAM." 


(Fresh  Laureis,  p.  38.) 


WHERE    DOES    ALL    THE    MONEY    GO 
TO? 

(JFor  a  hoy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.*) 

"  Where  does  all  the  money  go  to  ?  I'd 
like  to  know,"  says  Mr.  Skinflint.  u  Hefe  I 
gave  two  dollars  to  this  Sunday-School  a  year 
ago ;  and  now  they're  at  me  for  another  con- 
tribution."  Well,  Mr.  Skinflint,  Tll  teil  you, 
when  you  teil  me  where  all  the  pins  go  to, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  old  sermons  that 
have  been  preached  tili  they  can't  be  preached 
again,    without    copying.     I    suspect    they're 
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used  up;  and  so  much  the  better,  say  I. 
Somebody's  got  the  job  of  making  new  ones 
aud  better  ones.  Your  two  dollars  was  gone 
long  ago,  neigbbor  Skinflint.  It  went  the  way 
of  your  last  winter's  wood-pile,  or  your  yester- 
day's  beef-steak.  It  did  you  good  whüe  it 
lasted  ;  but  it  couldn't  last  forever,  you  know. 
You  want  more  wood  and  more  beef,  don't 
you  ?  Well,  we  want  more  rnoney.  What 
you  gave  us  went  into  papers,  perhaps,  and  it 
may  be  the  Catholic  parents  of  soine  of  our 
children  tucked  them  into  the  fire  as  soon  as 
they  got  home.  Or,  perhaps  it  went  into  the 
library  and  bought  us  about  a  book  and  a  half, 
which  stand  there  to-day,  all  tattered  and  torn, 
and  saying,  as  plainly  as  books  can  speak, 
"  This  school  is  out  of  money."  So,  neighbor 
Skinflint,  please  realize  that  two  dollars  isn't 
a  life-subscription  to  a  live  Sunday-School 
like  ours. 


AN  APPEAL  POR    SYMPATHY. 

(For  a  young  lady^) 

They  have  requested  nie  to  ask  you  to  give 
us  something.  Don't  button  your  pockets  or 
knit  your  brows.     It  isn't  money  that  we  want. 
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(Ah !  now  you  look  more  propitious ;)  it's 
sympathy.  To  be  sure,  we  do  want  money, 
and  somebody  eise  may  say  something  about 
that,  by-and-by ;  but  I  say  that  we  need  your 
sympathy  and  the  aid  of  your  presence  in  the 
Sunday-School  a  great  deal  more.  Here  are 
these  boys  just  sprQuting  into  coat-tails,  and 
these  girls  with  slowly-lengthening  dresses, 
who  teil  us  that  they  can't  stay  in  Sunday- 
School  much  longer  —  they're  too  old.  What 
do  you  think  about  it,  father  and  mother  ? 
Are  they  too  old  ?  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  you  say. 
Well,  are  you  too  old  to  set  them  a  good  exam- 
ple  ?  Suppose  you  were  teaching  in  the  class  be- 
side  them,  or  learning  in  the  class  over  in  the 
corner,  would  they  think  of  dropping  out  of 
Sunday-School  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  say  we.  We 
warn  you  fairly,  to-night,  that  Tommy  and 
Jenny  won't  stay  with  us  much  longer,  unlcss 
you  give  us  your  sympathy  and  help. 

And  can't  you  give  us  your  sympathy  in  a 
general  way  ?  Here  are  lots  of  children  who 
areu't  your  children  ;  but  they're  u  Sornebody's 
children."  We  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it 
with  the  little  "  wharf-rats  "  and  "  alley  birds." 
We  need  help  —  somebody  to  pray  with  us 
and  pray  for  us  —  somebody  to  help  us  do  the 
work  that  ignorant  and  vicious  parents  neg- 
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lect.  Christian  friends,  we  call  on  you. 
Look  in  upon  our  Sunday-School  once  in  a 
while,  if  you  can  do  nothing  more.  Better 
still  —  enroll  yourself  as  teacher  or  scholar  ; 
take  hold  and  work,  and  realize  ihis  —  that 
we'd  vastly  rather  get  hold  of  a  man's  heart, 
than  Ins  pocket,  though  the  pocket  would 
follow  the  heart  in  due  time,  of  course. 


A    CALL    FOR    VOLUNTEERS. 
(For  a  small  but  sturdy  boy?) 

I  am  the  recruiting  sergeant  for  this  Sunday- 
School  army.  I  want  volunteers.  No  drafted 
men  or  Substitutes  taken.  Our  President  has 
issued  calls  for :  First,  two  hundred  scholars 
to  fill  up  the  classes.  None  taken  under  five 
or  over  seventy-five.  Race,  sex,  or  condition 
in  life  of  no  account.  u  Come  one,  come  all," 
Chicago-fashion. 

Second,  —  Twenty  teachers  to  teach  the 
two  hundred  scholars.  Must  be  Christians. 
Should  have  brains  and  heart.  Will  try  ap- 
plicants  fir  a  while,  and  see  if  they  fill  the 
bill. 

N.  B.  All  applicants  must  possess  over- 
shoes  txr  \  an  umbrella,  so  that  they  can  get 
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out  on  stormy  Sundays.  None  liaole  to 
Ki  öunday  sickness"  need  apply. 

Tiiird,  —  Ten  rieh  men  who  haven't  brains 
ennngh  to  teach  but  have  heart  enough  to  give 
fifty  dollars  apiece,  year  aller  year,  to  our 
■Sunday-School. 

Now  don't  all  speak  at  once.  Tho»e  tha' 
apply  first,  snall  have  the  first  chance. 


T    AM    i     LITTLE    GIRL,    YOU    SEE. 

I  am  a  Jittle  girl,  you  see, 

I'm  only  three  feet  high, 
But  ii)a  says  I  can  speak  a  piece, 

If  I  will  only  try. 

I  thou^ht,  indeed  I  told  her  so, 
Yoitd  really  think  it  que^r, 

To  see  a  little  tiny  child 
Attempt  to  stand  up  herc, 

I  wisli,  for  fear  that  I  should  bluöli, 
You'd  turn  your  eyes  away, 

'Tis  better  not  to  look  at  me  ; 
But  just  hear  what  I  say. 

I  love  to  come  to  Sundaj'-Sväool, 
And  say  my  lesson,  too  ; 
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My  teacher  gives  me  pretty  books, 
And  tickets  red  and  blue. 

She  teils  me  that  I  must  be  good, 

I'm  sure  I  mean  to  try, 
Because  1  want  to  go  and  live 

With  Jesus,  when  I  die. 

I  want  to  hear  his  loving  voice 

Say,  "  Little  Mary,  come  !  " 
Oh  !  let  us  all  try  to  be  good, 

And  meet  in  heaven,  our  horae. 

S.  S.  Celebratjon  Book. 


«I   AM   A   HAPPY   LITTLE   BOY." 

And  I'm  a  happy  little  boy, 
From  early  morn  tili  night 

I'm  shouting,  leaping  all  the  tin*«, 
In  innocent  delight. 

My  little  heart  is  just  as  füll 

Of  joy  as  it  can  be, 
For  1  have  parents  kind  and  goodf 

Who  always  care  for  me. 

And  then  I  know  that  I  have,  too, 

Up  in  the  heaven  so  high, 
A  holy  Father  who  looks  down 

On  me  with  loving  eye. 
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And  though  I  cannot  see  his  face, 

I  know  he  loves  me  well, 
And  if  I  live  for  him  on  earth, 

In  heaven  Hl  witli  him  dwell. 

S.  S.  Celebration  Book. 


ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME    TO    A    NEW 
PASTOR. 

(2b  be  spoken  ly  a  small  girl.') 

Dear  Pastor : 

We  feel  as  if  you  couldn't  be  quite  our 
pastor,  unless  we  children  had  something  to 
say  about  it.  So  now  that  the  old  folks  have 
said  their  say,  and  the  matter  is  all  fixed,  (as 
they  think),  we  want  to  give  you  a  call  of  our 
own.  We  call  you,  dear  pastor,  to  the  Sun- 
day-School,  and  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to 
it.  The  right  of  wörking  here  just  as  hard 
as  you  please,  and  the  privilege  of  taking  your 
pay  in  cheerful  glances  and  sunny  smiles  are 
freely  yours.  If  you  don't  avail  yourself  of 
these  rights  and  privileges,  we  shall  be  terribly 
disappointed  in  you  ;  for  we  think  you  love 
children,  and  we  children  are  all  ready  to  love 
you  —  which  we  can't  do,  you  know,  unless 
you  love  us.     We  wish  you  could  come  into 
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the  Sunday-School  every  week,  and  go  round 
from  class  to  class,  and  just  help  us  a  little  — 
if  it's  only  by  a  pleasant  look.  But  perhaps 
you'll  be  too  tired  after  preacbing.  Well,  we 
won't  cornplain.  if  you  don't  come  cvery  Sun- 
day.  But  do  come  as  often  as  you  can  ;  and 
please  let  us  feel  everywbere  and  always  tbat 
you  are  our  pastor.  It'll  take  you  a  good 
while,  of  course,  to  learn  all  our  faces,  so  we 
boys  and  girls  have  put  our  heads  togetber, 
and  made  up  our  minds  tbat  we'll  bow  to  you 
when  we  meet  you  on  the  street,  without  wait- 
ing  for  you  to  recognize  us.  So  just  look  out 
for  your  little  parish,  when  school  is  let  loose, 
and  be  sure  and  bow  back,  Mr.  Pastor.  Yes  — 
you  may  stop  and  shake  hands,  if  you  want 
to  ;  if  you  don't,  you  needn't.  We'll  let  you 
have  a  good  many  things  all  your  own  way,  if 
we  see  tbat  you  really  love  us  children ; 
and  Ym  sure  we  sliall. 
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ADDRESS    OP    WELCOME    TO    A    NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

(To  be  spoken  by  a  small  biy.} 

l>ear  Mr.  Blank : 

It  has  been  thought  that  soniebody 
♦w'jght  to  bid  you  welcome  to-day ;  and  that  1 
am  the  man  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  I  do  it  most 
iieartily  ;  for  I  know  that  you  will  make  a  tip- 
top  Superintendent.  I've  had  my  eye  on  you, 
sii ,  for  a  good  while.  You've  been  here  every 
Sunday,  rain  or  shine,  mud  or  no  mud ;  and 
you've  had  your  scbolar's  heads  clustered 
about  yours  like  flies  round  a  lump  of  sugar. 
What  a  fuss  they  made  to-day,  when  it  was 
announced  that  you  were  to  be  Superintend- 
ent !  But  I  just  flung  up  my  hat,  and  told 
'em  we  didn't  want  a  man  whom  his  class 
■vould  just  as  soon  give  up  as  not.  It  takes  a 
good  teacher  to  make  a  good  Superintendent, 
and  we  think  we've  a'ot  about  the  right  thing 
in  you.  And  so  we  mean  to  stand  by'you — 
*?c  boys,  and,  of  course,  the  girls  will  stand 
by  us,  and  the  old  folks  stand  by  the  children 
always.  So  you  see,  you  have  the  whole 
ßchool  to  back  you ;  and  if  you  don't  make  it 
fhe  best  school  in  the  couutry,  it's  your  own 
fault.  We  expect  you  will,,  and  we  mean  to 
help  you. 
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ADDRESS    OP    WELCOME    AFTER 
ABSENCE. 

(To  he  spoken  ly  a  young  man.') 
Dour  Pastor : 

The  older  members  of  your  flock  have 
already  congratulated  you  on  your  safe  return, 
with  re-invigorated  health,  and  fresh  frmts  of 
cxperience  and  Observation.  I  do  not  tliink, 
dear  pastor,  that  they  have  missed  you  any 
more  than  we,  or  that  they  rejoice  any  more 
truly  than  we,  that  you  are  with  us  once  again. 
And  so  we,  dear  pastor,  claini  the  same  privi- 
lege  which  the  older  folks  have  had,  and  say  : 
u  Welcome  home  !  "  Welcome  to  a  Sunday- 
School  which  hasn't  seemed  quite  like  itself 
while  you  were  away.  Welcome  to  your  old 
habits  of  visiting,  not  the  old  folks  only,  but 
the  young  people  and  the  little  children,  from 
liouse  to  house  and  from  class  to  class.  Wel- 
come to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
your  old  office,  and  the  honors  of  your  old 
title :  The  Pastor  who  caees  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

But  while  we  bid  you  welcome,  we  would 
also  give  you  fresh  assurances  of  our  ..earty 
Cooperation  in  that  work  on  which  you  are 
about  to  enter  with  fresh  zeal  and  earnestness 
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How  much  that  work  is  worth  to  us,  and  lio^f 
much  it  must  cost  you,  we  have  learned  dur- 
ing  your  absence.  We  want,  dear  pastor,  tG 
work  with  you  and  work  for  you,  and  thus 
give  you  a  solid  "  Welcome  home." 


ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME    AFTER    ILL- 

NESS. 

(2b  be  spoJcen  by  a  young  lady.*) 

Dear  Mr.  Blank  : 

I  feel  as  if  I  could  hardly  control  my- 
self  sufficiently  to  give  expression  to  that  joy 
and  gratitude  which  we  all  feel  in  seeing  you, 
once  again,  in  your  old  place  in  the  Sunday- 
School.  You  had  made  yourself  so  necessarv 
to  us,  and  had  done  so  much  to  promote  our 
happiness,  that  we  all  missed  you  very  much 
during  your  illness.  Indeed,  we  wondered, 
sometimes,  how  God  could  lay  his  hand  on 
one  who  was  so  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  church  and  Sunday-School ;  and  yet  we 
feit  that  God  had  some  wise  and  loving  pur- 
pose  in  thus  afflicting  you  and  us.  So  we  tried 
to  say :  "  Father,  thy  will  be  done,'*  even  while 
we  prayed :  "  Give  us  back  our  dear  Superin- 
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tendent."  We  did  pray  for  you,  Mr.  Blank, 
as  we  have  not  prayed  in  a  long  time ;  and 
we  feel  that  God  has  heard  and  answered  onr 
prayers.  We  mean  to  pray  for  you  still,  and 
we  mean  to  pray  that  tlie  dear  God  who  has 
given  us  back  our  Superintendent,  will  give 
us  again  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  so 
that  we  may  see  God  as  we  have  seen  him  in 
His  sanctuary.  When  you  hear  us  offering 
that  prayer,  and  see  us  working  together  to 
secure  an  answer,  you  will  realize  that  we  are, 
indeed,  glad  to  welcome  again  our  spiritual 
leader  and  guide. 


ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME  TO  VISITING 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

(For  the  Superintendent  or  any  teacher.) 

Dear  ßrethren ; 

We  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
village,  our  homes,  and  our  church.  We 
rejoice,  indeed,  to  be  reminded  by  your  pres- 
ence  that  we  are  not  fighting  alone  against 
vice  and  sin  —  that  others  hear  with  us  the 
voice  of  theCaptain  of  our  Salvation,  and  are 
marshalled  by  our  side,  beneath  his  conquer- 
ing    banner.     We   rejoice,  too,   that   we   can 
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hardly  fail  to  be  the  better  both  mentally  and 
spiritually  for  the  visit  which  you  pay  us.  In 
the  Sunday-School  work,  as  in  everything  eise, 
we  are  so  apt  to  get  into  ruts  —  so  apt  to  be- 
come  hide-bound  —  that  it  is  a  real  blessing  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  compare  methods  of 
Operation  ;  to  learn  at  once,  and  to  unlearn. 

We  have  not,  dear  brethren,  much,  if  any- 
thing,  to  teach  you.  We  "  have  a  zeal  of 
God "  in  this  Sunday-School  work,  but  we 
fear  sometimes  that  it  is  "  not  according  to 
knowledge  "  —  so  meagre  are  the  results  at- 
tained.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  submit 
our  processes  to  your  inspection.  Possibly 
you  may  learn,  evcn  from  us,  something  new. 
But  we  are  far  more  willing  to  submit  our- 
selves  as  learners  to  your  larger  experience 
and  wider  Observation,  and  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive  ten  times  as  much  as  we  impart«, 

That  we  may  be  blessed,  however,  either  in 
receiving  or  imparting,  we  realize  that  there 
is  necessary,  (in  addition  to  that  fraternal 
spirit,  of  which  we  are  already  assured,)  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
have  feit  that  this  want  is  too  often  ignored  in 
our  Sunday-School  gatherings.  Let  us  not, 
dear  brethren,  make  this  mistake  to-day.  In 
any  event,  you  are  welcome ;  but  you  will  be 
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doubly  welcome,  should  you  bring  with  you 
the  influence  of  the  Ilighest ;  or  should  your 
presence  among  us  call  down  sbowers  of 
gracious  rain  on  tlüs  thirsty  harvest-field. 
We  feel  confident  that  we  are  to  bave  an  in- 
tellectual  feast  to-day.  May  we  not  bope  for 
a  spiritual  feast,  through  all  these  coniing 
days,  as  the  result  of  tbis  gatbering  ?  If  so, 
our  Sunday-School  Convention  will  be  the 
cause  of  devout  tbanksgiving  to  this  cburch, 
and  give  fresb  paeans  to  tbe  very  angels  of 
God. 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF    A    TEACHER. 

[To  be  recited  at  an  annual  festival,  when  a  teacher  has  died 
during  the  preceding  year.  It  can  be  altered  to  suit  other 
occasions,  by  omitting  or  altering  parts  of  it.  If  any  one  of 
the  school  should  be  very  sick,  and  flowers  be  sent  theni,  the 
last  three  verses  may  be  used;  otherwise,  they  must  be 
omitted.] 

I. 

We  are  not  all  bere  ;  tbere  is  more  tban  one 
That  I  miss  from  our  little  band  ;        [cheer, 

I  would  they  were  bere  with  their  presence  to 
And  receive  a  warm  grasp  of  tbe  band ; 

But  some  have  wandered  away  from  home, 
Thougb  with  us  in  spirit  now,  — 
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We  will  think  of  them  as  the  evening  wanes, 
With  a  thoughtful  heart  and  brow. 

We  are  not  all  here  ;  there  is  one,  we  know, 
That  has  strayed  froni  our  earthly  fold,  — 
One  voice  is  hushed  that  we  used  to  hear, 

And  the  grass  grows  green  o'er  the  quiet  grave 
Where  they  laid  her  low  in  the  mould. 

Perchance  from  her  home  in  the  unseen  land, 

Where  her  spirit  has  taken  flight, 
She  is  looking  down  on  our  little  band 

As  we  meet  this  summer  night ; 
We  may  not  know,  for  our  earthly  sight 

Is  dark,  and  doubtful,  and  drear, — 
But  we  will  not  part  tili  in  every  heart 

There  has  risen  a  thought  of  her. 


II. 


We  are  not  all  here ;  there  is  one  that  lies 

On  a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain, 
But  we  trust  that  the  merciful  Father  of  all 

Will  raise  him  up  again  ; 

That  the  balmy  breath  of  this  summer  day 
May  kindle  new  light  in  bis  eye  ;  [way, 

And  the  Angel  of  Death,  as  he  speeds  on  b»<* 
May  pass  our  <kar  friend  by. 
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JJut  if  to  the  land  where  is  no  inore  pain, 

His  spirit  shall  wing  its  flight, 
Our  grief  will  breatbe  an  odor  as  sweet 

As  the  flowers  we  send  bim  tonight. 

SüSDAY-SCHOOL  SPEAKER. 


PRESENTATION    OF    A    VASE    OF 
ROSES. 

[  To  be  recited  by  one  of  three  little  girls,  who  advance  togethei 
to  the  Pastor,  bearing  the  gift.] 

u  Dear  pastor,  from  our  grateful  hands 

A  simple  token  take,  — 
Tliis  little  vase  of  summer  flowers,  — 

Oh,  prize  it  for  our  sake ! 

"  And  let  it  say  to  you  each  day, 

Better  than  words  niay  teil, 
The  reverent  love  we  feel  for  Hirn, 

Who  loves  the  children  well. 

"  Oh,  be  our  guide  through  years  to  come, 

And  lead  our  willing  feet 
Along  the  road  whose  windings  end 

Where  all  God's  children  meet." 

S.  S.  Gazettx. 
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A  PRESENTATION   ADDRESS   TO    A 
PASTOR. 

(For  a  young  ladyJ) 

Dear  Pastor : 

We  feel  that  this  season  of  giffcs  a)\d 
congratulations  ought  not  to  pass  without 
some  token.  however  slight,  of  the  estimation 
in  which  you  are  held  by  your  Sunday-School , 
You  know,  already,  that  we  love  you  ;  but  wo 
want  to  put  our  love,  if  possible,  in  tangiblc» 
form.     And  so,  to-night,  we  tender  you  thia 

- .     We  have  tried  to  select  something 

which  shall  be  attractive,  useful,  and,  above 
all,  personal  —  something  for  you,  and  not  for 
your  good  wife,  whom  we  love  as  dearly  aa 
you,  but  to  whom  we  are  not  making  a  present 
just  now.  We  ask  you  to  accept  it  and  prize 
it,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  as  a  token  of 
our  love  —  as  a  memento  of  those  whom  you 
have  lead  to  Christ,  and  who  will  ever  remein- 
her  you  as  their  Pastor  of  Pastors  —  as  l 
slight  recognition  of  the  weary  hours  spent  by 
you  in  the  sick-chamber  and  by  the  dying-bed- 
You  needn't  make  a  speech,  dear  Pastor. 
We  know  already  what  you  would  say  ;  and, 
if  you  had  not  spoken  already  in  those  actions 
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wbich  "  speak  louder  than  words,"  and  thus 
proved  yourself  tbe  Yonng  People's  Pastor,  be 
assured  we  discriminating  young  folks  should 
never  bave  dreamed  of  making  you  a  present. 


A   PRESENTATION   ADDRESS   TO    A 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

(For  a  young  man.") 

Mr.  Superintendent : 

We  young  folks  think  we  know  a  liv* 
man  when  we  see  bim.  Moreover,  we  think 
tbat  a  live  man  is  worthy  of  all  bonor.  Still 
furt.ber  we  think  tbat  we  bave  found  out  live 
man  in  you.  During  tbe  past  year,  you  bave 
been  at  tbe  head  of  our  Sunday-School,  and 
we  can't  see  tbat  tbe  Sunday-Scbool  is  a.ay 
tbe  worse  for  it.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  coa 
ceive  where  tbe  Sunday-School  would  hav: 
been,  but  for  you.  What  witb  tbese  unrulj 
boys  bere  and  tbe  unruly  me«n  and  women, 
yonder  in  tbe  audience  room,  who  tbink  thal 
tbe  Sunday-Scbool  is  of  no  particular  accoant, 
you  bave  bad  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it ;  but 
pluck  and  grit  and  tlie  Grace  of  God  bave 
carried   you  througb,  and  th^  Sunday-Scbool 
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ßtill  lives  and  ineans  to  live.  For  its  free  and 
generous  life  we  are  largely  indebted  to  you  ; 
and,  as  a  token  of  our  recognition  of  that  faet, 

permit  me   to   present  you  this .     Its 

intrinsic  value  is  not  great  —  not  half  what  we 
wish  it  was  ;  but  if  it  serve  to  remind  you  in 
after  years  that  when  you  were  Superintendent 

of   the Sunday-School,    we    all    loved 

you,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  we 
procured  it. 


A    PRESENTATION   ADDRESS   TO   A 
TEACHER. 

Dear  Teacher : 

Your  class  desire  to-day  two  things : 
Publicly,  to  acknowledge  their  appreciation  of 
the  faithful  Service  which  you  have  rendered 
them. 

Privately,  to  remind  you,  by  some  tangible 
expression  of  their  good  will,  of  the  love  you 
have  won  from  every  heart. 

They  wish  me,  therefore,  to  tender  you  this 

,  asking  you  to  associate  it  forever  with 

the  names  and  faces  of  the  donors.  We  are 
sure  you  will ;  for  many  of  those  who  give  it 
you  have  been  led  by  you  to  Christ,  and  must 
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ne  grouped  around  you  at  the  last  great  day  — 
•iust  as  they  are  -here  in  this  Sunday-School  — 
when  you  say :  "  Lord,  here  am  I,  and  the  chil- 
iren  whom  thou  hast  given  nie." 


THERE    IS    A    TEETOTALER. 

vThis  piece  should  be  spoken  by  a  spirited  boy,  and  as  he  goes 
upon  the  stage,  some  one  should  cry  out,  "There's  a  tee- 
totaler I") 

Yes,  sir,  liere  is  a  teetotaler,  from  the  crown 
of  bis  head  to  the  tips  of  bis  toes.  l've  got  on 
teetotal  boots,  too,  that  never  will  walk  in  the 
w&j  of  a  drunkard.  The  other  day  a  man 
asked  me  about  our  Band  of  Hope.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  use  there  is  in  making 
so  many  promises.  I  told  him  the  use  was  in 
keeping  the  promises  more  than  in  making 
*;hem. 

The  boys  which  belong  to  our  Band  have 
something  to  do  besides  loafing  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  and  Smoking  the  stumps  of 
cigars  they  pick  out  of  the  gutters.  It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  it ! 

Some  boys  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  losing 
Iheir  liberty,  so  they  won't  sign  our  pledge. 
I   saw   four   or  five   of  them  the  other  day. 
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They  had  been  off,  somewhere,  having  what 
they  call  a  jolly  time  ;  and  they  were  so  drunk 
they  eouldn't  walk  straight.  They  lifted  their 
feet  higher  than  a  sober  boy  would  to  go  up- 
stairs,  and  I  watched  them  tili  one  feil  down 
and  bumped  bis  nose.  Thinks  I  to  myself, 
rhere's  liberty  for  you,  but  it's  just  such  liberty 
as  I  don't  want.  I  would  rather  walk  straight 
than  crooked,  I  would  rather  stand  up  than 
fall  down,  and  I  would  rather  go  to  a  party 
tfith  my  sisters,  and  some  other  pretty  girls, 
than  lüde  away  with  a  lot  of  rough  fellows, 
co  guzzle  beer  and  whisky. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  reasons  why  I  am 
a  teetotaler.  When  I  grow  up,  I  would  rathcv 
De  a  man,  than  a  Walking  wine-cask  or  rum- 
harrel ;  I  would  rather  live  in  a  good  house 
than  a  poor  one,  and  I  would  rather  be  loved 
and  respected  than  despised  and  hated. 

Now,  if  these  are  not  reasons  enough  for 
being  a  teetotaler,  I  will  give  you  some  more 
fe  next  time  we  meet. 

A^NIVERSAKY   GEMft 
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TAKE    UP    THE    COLLECTION. 

Little  Boy  on  a  chair. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

]  am  small,  it  is  true,  biit  great  on  the  stump, 

And  I  think  that  the  managers  knew  it ; 
For  they  have  a  difficult  work  to  do, 

And  I've  been  selected  to  do  it. 

Yon   may  talk  to  the  Head  and  carry  your 
point, 

May  appeal  to  the  Heart  and  succeed  ; 
ßut  to  speak  to  the  Pocket  and  make  it  respond 

Is  a  difficult  work  indeed. 

"Some  speak  for  applause,  and  only  applause, 
And  get  what  the7  work  for  (the  scamps)  ; 

While  I  care  for  neither  the  clapping  or  cheers, 
But  I  hope  you'll  come  down  with  the  Stamps. 

We've  a  load  on  our  back  you  can  lightena  if 
You  will  add  to  the  backs  that  bear  it ; 

It's  greenbacks  we  ask  —  youll  please  give  us 
one, 
If  able  and  willing  to  spare  it. 

We  know  that  you  will,  for  we've  watched  you 
to-night, 
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While  you  listened  to  speech  and  to  song ; 
And  knew,  by  the  good-natured  look  of  you» 
face, 
You  were  anxious  to  help  us  along. 

Good-night,  I  retire  ;  to  this  I  feel  sure 
That  you've  not  the  slightest  objection  ; 

So  I  will  get  down  ;  the  Committee  get  up, 
And  when  up  will  take  üp  the  collection. 

Ahniver&art  Gems. 


PART    III. 


THE    STRAY    LAMB. 

For  three  girls. 

Lillie,  (holding  a  miniature  lamV).  "  This 
is  a  little  lamb,  and  there  are  little  lambs  that 
skip  about  the  fields ;  but  I  am  the  most 
precious  little  lamb  of  them  all." 

Mary  (an  older  child).  "  Why,  sister,  you 
are  not  a  little  lamb  at  all. 

Lillie.     Yes,  I  am,  the  Bible  says  so. 

Mary.     Where  ? 

L.  "Feed  my  lambs."  And  then  it  teils 
somewhere  besides,  about  the  Lord's  gathering 
little  ehildren  in  Ins  bosom. 

M.     But9  that  is  not  saying  they  are  lambs. 

L.  Well,  any  how,  that  is  the  way  the 
shepherds  do  with  their  little  lambs,  when  any 
of  them  are  cold,  or  can't  walk. 

M.  ,But  you  are  not  cold,  and  you  can 
walk. 

L.  Well,  now,  I  don't  care,  I  am  the 
Saviour'«  little  lamb. 

161 
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Sarah  (a  larger  girl.}  Yes,  darling  sister, 
you  are  the  Saviour's  precious  lamb.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  beautiful  Psalm, "  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want,  He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures ;  he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters  "  Come  sit 
on  my  knee,  and  let  me  teil  you  a  dear  little 
story  about  a  lamb.  He  had  the  nicest  pas- 
ture ;  he  ran  about  among  the  grass,  and 
nipped  the  tender  blades,  and  was  so  glad  and 
happy.  But  one  day,  as  he  was  Walking  along 
the  hedge  that  feuced  in  his  lovely  pasture,  he 
saw  a  little  hole  in  it.  He  thought  I  can  creep 
through  that.  So  first  he  put  his  nose  through, 
then  he  pushed  his  body  in.  Oh,  how  the 
briars  scratched  him  and  tore  his  fleece  off. 
But  after  a'  while  he  got  through.  Do  yoil 
think  he  was  happy  then  ? 

L.     No,  not  a  bit. 

Sarah.  No,  he  was  not ;  he  got  lost  and 
went  bleating  about,  and  loöked  so  sorry  and 
forlorn. 

L.     Poor  little  lamb  ! 

S.  Does  Lillie  know  she  is  like  that  poor 
little  lamb  ? 

L.     Why,  sister  Sarah  !     How  ? 

S.  Lillie  has  wandered  away  from  the 
gentle  Shepherd.     Doesn't  she  remember  she 
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did  wrong  to-day,  and  feit  so  unhappy  ? 
(Lillie  legins  to  cry?) 

M.  Then  Lillie  isrft  the  Saviour's  lamb,  is 
she  ? 

S.  Did  not  tbat  stray  lamb  belong  to  tbe 
Shepberd,  and  was  not  its  true  home  in  the 
pleasant  pasture,  just  as  much  after  it  had 
strayed,  as  when  it  was  tbere  ? 

M.  Why,  yes  —  but  — Oh,  yes !  but  did 
tbe  Shepherd  go  to  look  for  it  and  bring  it 
back  ? 

S.  He  had  a  kind  of  a  call  tbat  all  bis  sheep 
and  lambs  had  learned  to  know  ;  so  he  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  hedge  and  called  several 
times  in  the  day..  Has  not  the  Saviour  a  voice 
with  which  he  calls  bis  little  lambs  ?  Did  not 
my  little  Lillie  hear  a  gentle  voice  'to-day,  tell- 
ing  her,  "  Come  back,  little  Lillie  ;  do  wbat  is 
right  ?  M 

L.  Yes,  sister  Sarah,  but  I  was  naai;bty, 
and  would  not  listen. 

S.  So  was  tbat  little  lamb  naugbty.  He 
heard  the  Shepherd  call,  but  would  not  listen. 
On  he  went,  gamboling  over  the  uneven 
ground,  and  the  Shepherd  had  to  send  a  man 
after  him  to  bring  bim  back.  He  found  bim 
in  a  very  dangerous  place,  too. 

L.  Qoohing   downcast )     And   I  would   not 
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do  right  until  you  came  to  me  and  talked  with 
me.     Oh,  wasrtt  I  naughty  ! 

S.  I  hope  the  good  Shepherd  has  forgiven 
my  little  sister. 

L.  (brightening.*)  Oh,  yes,  I  asked  him  to, 
and  I  think  he  has. 

S.  Well,  be  careful  not  to  stray  away  from 
the  fold,  for  some  stray  away  so  far  they  never 
get  back. 

(Sarah  Jcisses  her  two  little  sister  s,  and  they 
leave.*) 

S.  S.  Celebration  Book. 


HOW    TO    LEAD    A    CHILD    TO    GOD. 
A  dialoguefor  two  girls  and  one  little  bog. 

This  scene  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  nursery.  The  young  lady 
representing  the  mother  is  seated  beside  a  small  workstand, 
sewing. 

Enter,  at  one  side  of  the  platform,  the  sister  and  brother,  while 
the  mother  is  singing.  The  sister  puts  her  little  brother'b 
shoes  on  his  feet,  then  brushes  his  hair  and  arranges  his 
apron.    He  manifests  impatience. 

Sister.  There,  now  you  begin  to  look  like 
yourself. 

Little  bog.     I  want  my  breakfast. 

Sister.  Well,  be  patient;  we'll  soon  be 
ready. 
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Little  Boy.     Fm  ready  now. 

Sister.  No,  I  guess  not.  You  forget  one 
thing. 

Little  Boy.     What  is  it  ? 

Sister.     Your  prayers,  brother. 

Little  Boy.     I  don't  want  to  say  my  prayers. 

Sister.  Why,  brother,  that's  uaughty ! 
You  must  say  your  prayers,  like  a  good  boy. 

Little  Boy.  I  won't  say  my  prayers  —  I 
want  my  breakfast. 

Sister.  What  will  mother  say  ?  How  can 
you  give  her  your  morning  kiss  ? 

Little  Boy.  (Louder.^)  I  won't  say  my 
prayers  !  I  won't  say  my  prayers ! 

Sister.  Those  are  very  bad  words,  brother. 
But  go  to  your  mother. 

(The  little  boy  moves  towards  his  mother,  followed  by  his  sister. 
He  pauses  a  moment.) 

Little  Boy.  Mother !  {She  looks  up,  with  a 
8mile.~) 

Mother.     Good-morning,  my  son  ! 

Little  Boy.     Fm  going  to  my  breakfast. 

Mother.  Stop  a  moment.  I  want  you  to 
come  here  and  kiss  me,  first. 

(The  mother  places  her  work  on  the  stand;  the  boy  runs  to  her, 
throws  his  arms  aroimd  her  neck,  and  kisses  her.) 

Mother.     Are  you  pretty  well,  this  morning  1 
Little  Boy.     Yes,  mother  ;  Fm  very  well. 
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Mother.     I'm  glad  you  are. 

Little  Boy.     Are  you  well,  inother  ? 

Mother.  Yes,  my  son  ;  and  when  I  awoke 
this  morning,  and  found  that  I  was  well,  I 
thanked  God  for  taking  care  of  me. 

Little  Boy.     Did  you  ? 

Mother.  Yes.  I  feit  that  he  deserved  my 
praise. 

(He  rests  his  head  upon  her  Shoulder — conscience  is  at  work.) 

Mother.  QAfter  a  mo?nenfs  silence.')  Did 
you  ever  feel  my  pulse  ? 

Little  Boy.     No,  but  l've  feit  mine. 

Mother.  Well,  feel  mine  now  Qplacing  his 
finger  on  her  wrisf).  How  it  goes,  beating ! 
Do  you  feel  it  ? 

Little.  Boy.     Yes.     (Slowly  pronounced.') 

Mother.  If  it  should  stop  beating,  I  should 
die. 

Little  Boy.     Would  you  ? 

Mother.     Yes  ;  and  I  can't  keep  it  beating. 

Little  Boy.     Can't  you  ? 

Mother.     No,  my  dear. 

Little  Boy.     Who  can  ? 

Mother:    God  !  and  —  no  —  one  —  eise ! 

( A  short  silence  ensues. ) 

Mother.  You  have  a  pulse,  too,  which  beats 
in  your  bosom,  and  in  your  arms.  and  all  over 
you.     It    is    the    throbbing    of   your    heart. 
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Every  üme  the  heart  throbs  it  looks  to  God, 
and  seems  to  ask  Hirn,  "  Shall  I  beat  again  ?  " 
Nobody  but  God  can  keep  it  beating.  If  He 
ähould  not  take  care  of  you,  who  could  ? 

IAttle  Boy.     I  don't  know. 

Mother.  So,  when  I  awoke  this  morning,  I 
tliought  I  would  ask  God  to  take  care  of  me. 
I  hope  He  will  take  care  of  nie,  and  of  us 
«IL 

Little  Boy.  Did  you  ask  Hirn  to  take  care 
of  me? 

Mother.     Of  you,  by  name  ?     No  ! 

Little  Boy.     Why  not  ? 

Mother.  Because  I  thought  you  would  ask 
Hirn  yourself,  as  I  have  taught  you  to  do. 
God  likes  to  have  us  all  ask  for  ourselves. 

(Another  pause  ensues.  The  little  boy  bursts  into  tears,  and 
hides  his  face  in  his  mother's  lap.) 

Mother.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
ask  Hirn  for  yourself  ? 

Little  Boy.     Yes,  mother  ! 

tue  kneels  at  his  mother's  feet,  and  repeats  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
in  a  clear,  distinct  voice;  after  which  mother,  sister  and 
brother  unit«  in  einging. 

Anniversart  Speasjer. 
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TEMPTATION    RESISTED. 

CHARACTERS. 

John.  William.  Richard. 

(John  seated  with  an  open  book  before  him.) 

John,  (looking  up  from  a  book,  and  speaMng 
as  if  reciting  a  lesson.)  "  A  conjunction  con- 
nects  the  words  or  sentences  between  which  it 
Stands."  "  Rule  fifteenth."  (Looks  on  book.) 
Oh  no  !  it's  Rule  fourteenth.  Oh,  I  never  ean 
get  these  rules  right !  How  I  do  hate  gram- 
mar !  If  I  could  only  stay  away  from  school 
on  the  days  when  we  have  grammar,  I  wouldn't 
care  one  pin  for  the  other  days.  "  Rule  four- 
teen,  a  conjunction  connects  the  words  and 
sentences  between  which  it  Stands."  [Looks 
on  bookJ]  "  The  principal  conjunctions  are, 
neither,  nor,  either,  or,  whether,  though,  yet, 
if,  then,  both,  and,  not,  only,  but,  also,  as,  so, 
that."  [Looks  off  book,']  "  The  principal 
conjunctions  are,   neither,   nor,   or,   whether, 

very,    well "    No;    those    are    adverbs. 

Oh,  I  shall  never  learn  it ;     I  wish  Tuesdav 
and  Friday  were  holidays. 

Enter  William. 

William,    (in  a   low   tone.)    John  {    whist ! 
John ! 
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John,  (looking  round.}  Hullo  ! 

William.  Hush !  don't  holler  that  way. 
Anybody  round  ? 

John.     Why,  what's  the  mystery  ? 

William.  See  here,  John,  I'm  going  off 
skating,  and  I  want  you  to  come,  too. 

John.  Oh,  that's  too  bad  !  Mother's  just 
gone  to  market,  and  father's  off  to  the  störe 
an  hour  ago.  There  is  nobody  to  give  me  a 
holiday. 

William.  Oh  come  along!  the  frost  last 
night  will  make  the  ice  splendid. 

John.     Did  your  father  say  you  might  go  ? 

William.     I  didn't  ask  him. 

John.     Who  gave  you  permission  to  go  ? 

William.  Nobody.  Mother  said  I  could  go 
Saturday.  Saturday,  indeed !  and  it  may  be 
as  warm  as  Fourth  of  July  before  then. 

John,  (smiling.}     Hardly  probable. 

William.  Well,  warm  enough  to  spoil  the 
skating,  any  how.  Come  along,  won't  you  ? 
The  ice  is  perfectly  splendid.  Have  you 
skates  ? 

John.  Yes ;  a  new  pair  uncle  sent  me  at 
Christmas.  I've  never  had  a  chance  to  try 
them  yet. 

William.     Well,  now's  your  chance  ! 

John.     Oh,  father  won't  let  me   go,  I  am 
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sure,  even  if  I  liad  time  to  go  to  the  stcre  and 
ask  him. 

William.     Go  without  asking  him. 

John.     He  would  be  very  angry. 

William.     He  would  never  know. 

John.     But  if  he  were  to  ask  me  ? 

William.  Oh,  you  can  slide  round  it,  some- 
how. 

J.     Teil  father  a  lie  ? 

W.  There  is  no  use  calling  things  by  such 
rough  names.  You  could  easily  evade  the 
question. 

J.  A  lie  is  intentional  deception,  so  in  tlria 
case,  evasion  would  be  a  lie,  as  much  as  a 
directly  false  statement. 

W.  Oh,  pshaw  !  a  little  fibbing  don't  hurt 
anybody. 

J.  It  would  hurt  me  !  The  Bible  makes  a 
liar  as  great  a  sinner  as  a  murderer  or  thief. 

W.  Oh,  come  along,  John.  You  can 
finish  your  sermon  as  we  walk  down  to  the 
pond.  It  is  such  a  splendid  day,  and  it  is  ten 
chances  to  one  your  father  never  asks  you 
anything  about  being  at  scliool. 

J.  (aside.*)  And  I  don't  half  know  that 
grammar  lesson. 

W.     Come ! 

J.     Is  the  ice  very  e;ood.  Will  ? 
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W.  Smooth  as  glass,  and  firm  as  the 
ground. 

J.     It  is  a  splendid  day. 

TP.     Magnificent ! 

J.     I  never  played  truant  in  iny  life. 

TT.  Oh,  nonsense  !  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

J.  But  I  don't  have  all  work.  Father 
never  denies  us  any  pleasure  we  want  in  holi- 
day-time,  and  there  aro  Saturdays,  and  re- 
cess,  and  oh,  lots  of  time  out  of  school! 

W.     But  to-day  is  just  made  for  skating  ! 

J.  There  will  be  other  days.  I  guess  I'll 
wait  until  Saturday,  Will. 

TF".     But  it  will  be  so  stupid  to  go  alone. 

J.     Then  wait  too. 

W.  And  have  the  ice  all  gone  ?  It  is 
getting  late,  and  we  have  had  such  a  mild 
winter,  that  there's  been  scarcely  any  skating 
since  Christmas. 

J.  (sighing.}  I  know  it ! 

TT.  And  you'll  outgrow  your  new  skates. 
perhaps,  before  another  winter. 

J.  (sighing  again.*)  Very  likely  ! 

W.  And  it's  grammar  day,  "too,  and  you 
hate  grammar. 

J*.     I  do  just  hate  it ! 

W.  With  an  awful  page  of  parsing  from 
Paradise  Lost. 
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J.     Oh,  Will,  horrible  ! 

W.     So  come  along,  that's  a  good  fellow. 

J.  (hesitating.*)  I  wonder  if  father  erer 
would  find  it  out  ? 

W.  Never.  He  won't  bother  about  to-day, 
of  all  days  in  the  year. 

J.  I've  half  a  mind  to  risk  it.  (ßoe* 
zlowly  towards  the  door.)  Wait  tili  I  get  my 
ßkates. 

W.     Hurry  up,  then ! 

J.  Qstanding  irresolute  near  the  door.')  I — 
I  —  (ßuddenly  returning^)  I  won't  go  ! 

W.  (ßneering.}  Afraid  ! 

J*.  Yes ;  I  am  afraid  to  make  myself  feel 
like  a  sneak  !  I  am  afraid  to  know  that  I  am 
deceiving  and  disobeying  the  landest  and  best 
father  in  the  world  !  I  am  afraid  to  print  the 
word  truant  on  my  conscience ;  with  liar, 
perhaps,  to  keep  it  Company !  I  am  afraid  to 
say  my  prayers  to-night,  knowing  I  have  a 
willful  sin  upon  my  conscience.  Yes,  William, 
I  am  afraid  to  go  ! 

W.  (angrily?)  Stay  then !  No  thanks  to 
you  for  keeping  me  an  hour,  making  up  your 
mind  !  [  Groes  out."] 

J.  William  !  William !  Don't  go  off  angry, 
there's  a  good  fellow !  He  don't  hear  me. 
Heigho !     What  a  splendid  time  he  will  have  ! 
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tfut   this   woa't   learn    my   grammar    lesson. 
[Sits  down  to  study. ~\ 

Enter  Richard. 

Richard.     Ready  for  school,  Jolin  ? 

J.  (without  loohing  up.y  Almost ! 

R.  (aside.y  Oh,  if  he  would  only  hurry! 
Pather  won't  allow  us  to  Interrupt  study,  unless 
there  is  a  positive  necessity  for  it.  [Fidgets 
about  the  roorn,  loohing  at  the  books,  drumming 
on  the  window  and  whistling.] 

J.  Do  be  still,  Dick,  like  a  good  fellow,  or 
I'll  never  get  these  conjunctions  into  my  heac: 

R.  (aside.')  There  soon  will  be  a  positiv  (; 
necessity  for  it.     If  I  don't  teil  him,  I'll  burst ! 

J.  (closing  booh  with  a  snap.*)  There !  I 
know  that  perfectly  at  last. 

R.  John !  I've  got  something  splendid  to 
teil  you.  Mother's  just  come  in,  and  she  met 
uncle  in  the  street,  on  his  way  here  to  take  us 
to  try  our  new  skates  at  Mill  Creek. 

J.     Splendid!     Now  ? 

R.  No ;  he  is  to  call  for  us  at  school,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  we  are  to  have  a  half- 
holiday. 

J.     Oh,  Dick,  if  I  had  not  been  to  school ! 

R.     Why,  what  should  keep  you  away  ? 

J.     I'll  teil  you  as  we  walk  along. 

R.     Cousin  George  is  going  too  ;  that  will 
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just  fill  the  carryall,  and  Aunt  Jane  is  going 
to  send  our  dinner  in  a  basket.  Get  your 
skates,  now,  John,  for  we  are  none  too  early  to 
start  for  scbool. 

J.     I  am  ready.     Come !  (Aside.*)  What  a 
lesson  !     I  will  teil  Dick  as  we  walk  along. 
[Both  go  out.~] 

Fkost's  Dialogues  for  Young  Folks. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THANKS. 

Albert.  There,  I  feel  so  vexed  and  out  of 
patience  with  Ben,  that  I  really  must  — 

Clara.     Do  something  to  injure  hini  ? 

A.  Oh,  no :  that  is  not  what  I  was  going  to 
say,  —  but  that  I  must  look  over  my  "  Book 
of  Thanks." 

0.  Book  of  Thanks  !  what  sort  of  a  book 
is  that  I  would  like  to  know  ? 

A.  Here  it  is  [taking  a  small  book  from  his 
pochet],  and  I  will  read  some  from  it  if  you 
would  like  to  have  me. 

C.     I  certainly  should.     Please  read. 

A.     "  Mareh   8th Ben  lent  me  his  new 

hat."  "  Wlien  I  lost  my  Shilling  Ben  found  it 
for  me."  "  June  30th.  —  Ben  invited  me  to 
go  and  eat  some  cherries  in  his  father's  gaa> 
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den."     So,  after  all,  Ben  is  a  pretty  good  boy. 

0.  Why,  Albert,  what  do  you  write  in  your 
book  ? 

A.  All  the  acts  of  kindness  that  are  ever 
shown  me,  —  and  you  would  wonder  how 
many  there  are.  I  find  rauch  good  from  writ- 
ing  them  down.  I  do  not  forget  them  as  I 
nright  do  if  I  only  trusted  to  my  memory  ;  so 
I  liope  I  am  not  often  ungrateful ;  and  when  I 
am  cross,  or  out  of  temper,  I  almost  always 
feel  pleasant  again  if  I  only  look  over  my 
book. 

G.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  things  you  put 
down.     Will  you  let  me  see  it,  Albert? 

A.     Certainly,  Clara.     [Passing  the  book~]. 

C.  [Takes  it  and  reads.~]  "  Arnos  Kindly 
asked  me  to  spend  the  day  with  him,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  make  my  visit  pleasant." 

"  Mrs.  Day  gave  me  some  nice  peaches." 

"  Freddie  Churchill  asked  after  me  when  I 
was  sick,  and  came  to  see  me  when  I  was 
getting  better." 

And  I  see  you  put  u  father  and  mother  "  at 
the  top  of  every  page.     Why  is  that,  Albert  ? 

A.  Oh,  they  are  so  good  to  me,  and  do  so 
much  for  me,  that  I  cannot  put  it  all  down, 
and  so  I  just  write  their  names  to  remind  me 
of  their  constant  care  and  goodness.     I  know 
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that  I  can  never  repay  them.  Read  what  1 
have  put  at  the  begiiming  of  the  book. 

0.  (Reads.*)  "  Every  good  gift  is  frorn 
above." 

A.  That  is  to  remind  me  that  I  owe  thanke 
to  God  for  all  the  blessings  1  enjoy. 

0.  Well,  Albert,  I  am  much  pleased  wiili 
your  book  and  its  object.  I  will  ask  my 
mother  to  get  a  blank-book  for  ine,  and  then  I 
will  keep  a  "  Book  of  Thanks,"  too. 

S.  S.  Speaker. 


ON  EXAGGERATION. 

(Harry  comes  limping  on  the  stage.) 

William.     Why,  Harry,  what's  the   matter  ? 

Harri/.  Oh,  Fve  broken  my  toe  off,  T  be- 
lieve  ! 

W.  Fm  very  sorry ;  but  what  is  that  you 
have  in  your  hand  ? 

H.     An  apple  ;  the  largest  apple  I  ever  saw ! 

W.  It  is  large,  but  I  think  I've  seen  as 
large  ones  before. 

H.  Oh,  Will !  if  you  had  seen  some  of  the 
apples  at  Uncle's  this  summer ;  they  were, 
well,  I  guess  so  large  —  (measuring  ivith  his 
hands.} 
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W.  Monstrous !  why  didn't  you  say  aa 
large  as  the  moon. 

H.  Oh,  I  had  a  glorious  time  there,  Will. 
Uncle  lives  away  out  in  the  country,  and  it 
takes  forever  to  get  there  ;  but  I  teil  you  it 
pays  to  go. 

W.  Why,  I  don't  see  what  time  for  enjoy- 
ment  one  can  have  there,  if  it  takes  forever  to 
reach  the  place. 

H.  Well,  not  that  exactly,  but  I  rode  three 
hours  in  a  stage,  and  was  just  tired  to  death. 

W.  I  shouldn't  think  that  paid  very  well. 
But  what  did  you  do  tliere  ? 

H.     Oh,  I  did  every  thing  you  can  iinagine. 

W.  What !  did  you  walk  a  tight  rope  to 
the  moon  ?  • 

J5T.     Ridiculous  !  no. 

W.     Why,  I  can  iniagine  that,  I  am  sure. 

H.  Well,  I  didn't  do  that  exactly,  but  1 
did  every  thing  eise. 

W.     Teil  us  what. 

H.  Well,  Uncle  has  a  horse,  the  most 
raagnificent  fellow  in  the  world  —  so  large,  1 
guess  he's  nine  feet  liigh  !  I  used  to  ride  him 
all  the  time. 

TF".     My  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  horse. 

H,  Then  he  has  another,  a  little,  wee  pony, 
only  so  high  —  (meqsuring  wiih  Ms  hand.^)  I 
rode  him,  too. 
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W.  I  thought  you  said  you  rode  the  other 
all  the  time. 

H.  Well,  not  that  exactly,  but  I  rode  him 
two  or  tbree  times.  Then  we  went  fishing  a 
great  deal.     Oli,  the  biggest  fish  we  caught ! 

W.     Did  you  catch  a  whale  ? 

Jß.  Pshaw,  no.  But  I  just  wish  you  could 
have  seen  one  perch  that  I  caught ;  oh,  it  was 
that  long  ■ —  (ßhowing  how  long.*)    • 

W.  Well,  "  Uncle's  "  must  be  a  wonderful 
place. 

H.  It  is,  I  teil  you.  But  Will,  they  have 
a  grand  fish  pond  in  their  garden  —  oh,  it  is 
immense ! 

W.     How  long  ?     Long  as  Lake  Erie  ? 

H.  Oh  no.  The  gardefn  is  not  larger  than 
this  churcli. 

W.     Do  you  call  that  immense  ? 

H.  Well,  not  that  exactly,  but  it  is  very 
large. 

W.     Did  you  read  any  while  you  were  there. 

H.  Oh  yes.  Uncle  has  a  splendid  library 
I  read  all  the  time. 

W.     WThat  did  you  read  ? 

H.  Oh,  I  can't  remember.  Piles  of  books ; 
one  "  Glen-Morris'  story,"  one  "  Whispers  for 
Boys,"  "  Household  Words,"  —  well, — I  guesa 
that  was  all. 
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TT.  Not  a  very  large  pile  after  all.  By 
the  way,  how  is  your  toe  that  was  brohen  off? 
It  has  recovered  remarkably  soon,  I  think. 

H.  Well,  I  did  hurt  it.  But  Will,  you 
iniist  go  up  there  with  me  some  time.  We 
will  have  some  of  the  grandest  fun  you  ever 
heard  of — tear  the  old  house  to  pieces  befora 
we  get  through. 

(Enter  Charles.') 

Charles.  Stop,  Harry.  I  think  you  had 
better  find  out  whether  uncle  is  willing  before 
you  invite  Company  to  engage  in  such  furious 
assaults  upon  his  property.  I've  been  lis- 
tening  to  the  account  you  have  been  giving 
Will  of  our  visit  in  the  country,  and  I  must 
say  I  have  hardly  known  whether  to  be  amused 
or  grieved. 

jET.     Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

C.  I  wish  you  could  have  listened  as  I  did, 
to  your  own  stories.  How  would  it  sound  to 
you  to  hear  me  teil  of  a  horse  nine  feet  high, 
another  about  two  feet,  and  that  I  rode  one  all 
the  time,  and  the  other  all  the  time,  too  ? 
There  must  be  some  property  bestowed  upon 
you,  not  common  to  mortals. 

H.  Well,  Charley,  you  know  I  did  not 
niean  that  exactly. 
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0.  Then  wbat  would  uncle  tbink  if  he 
sbould  hear  bis  fish  pond  called  "  immense," 
when  it  is  only  tbree  or  four'feet  in  diauieter, 
and  contains  only  a  few  gold  fish  ?  As  to  the 
fish  we  caught  in  the  lake,  I  suppose  they 
were  about  the  usual  size.  I  guess  if  Will 
sbould  accept  your  invitationf  he  would  be  a 
little  disappointed  when  he  saw  the  reality. 

jET.  Well,  Cbarley,  I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean 
to  teil  any  falsehoods. 

0.  I  know,  Harry,  you  would  not  teil  an 
intentional  untruth  for  the  world,  but  indeed, 
this  habit  of  exaggeration  leads  you  very  near 
it. 

H.  I  expect  it  is  wrong,  but  to  save  me  I 
cannot  help  it. 

C.  That  is  another  exaggeration.  To  savo 
yourself  from  death  or  danger  you  could  and 
would,  Pm  very  sure,  and  to  save  yourself  I'rn 
sure  you  must. 

H.  I  forget  when  I'm  talking.  I  declare, 
sometimes  I  do  try,  but  the  words  come  out 
before  I  think. 

C.  The  Bible  says  we  must  set  a  guard  at 
the  door  of  our  lips.  Seriously,  brother  Har- 
ry, I  think  you  ought  to  try  very  hard  to  over- 
come  this  habit,  and  ask  Divine  grace  to  help 
you.     You   mean  no  barm,  and  yet  you  do 
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härm.  The  Saviour  once  said,  "  Let  your 
communication  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil." 
He  may  not  have  referred  directly  to  this,  but 
I  think  the  words  will  apply  well  in  this  case. 
H.  Well,  Charley,  you  take  a  serious  view 
of  the  matter ;  perhaps  you  are  right.  At  any 
rate,  I  will  try  to  remember  to  guard  my 
speech  hereafter.  Though  I  expect  I  shall 
"  shed  barreis  and  barreis  of  tears  "  over  my 
fault  before  it  is  mended. 

S.  S.  Celebration  Book. 


BIG  AND  LITTLE. 

Tommy.  'Taint  any  use  trying,  Dave.  My 
big  kite  won't  go  up.  Fve  tried  it  fifty  times. 
It  is  ten  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide,  and  seems 
to  me  the  thing  wants  forty  feet  of  tail ! 

David.  Why  do  you  try  to  make  it  so 
large  ?  Fd  rather  have  a  Utile  kite  that  will 
go,  than  a  big  one  that  won't. 

SR  Why?  why?  Can't  you  see?  Who 
wants  to  be  one  of  the  common  fry,  with 
things  just  like  other  folks  ?  Baby  Smith  and 
Shorty   Jones,  and   the   whole   tribe   of  little 
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fellows  in  town  have  got  'em  all  just  alike  — 
cut  by  the  same  pattern  ;  just  so  much  string 
and  so  much  tail,  so  long  and  so  wide,  (suit 
the  action  to  the  words  ;)  and  all  one  color.  1 
want  something  original,  I  do  !  I  don't  sail 
in  your  common  scow.  I'll  paddle  my  own 
canoe,  and  a  big  one  at  that ! 

D.  Just  so  !  But  don't  their  kites  sail  ? 
Can't  they  put  them  up  ? 

T.  Of  course  they  can.  Anybody  can 
make  one  of  them  common  things  go  up, 
wind  or  no  wind.  But  I'll  make  'em  stare 
when  I  get  my  ten-footer  started  once  ;  just  let 
me  get  it  up,  and  then  look  out  for  the  loco- 
motive  when  the  whistle  blows.  Why  half-a- 
dozen  boys  can  swing  on  the  cord  at  once ! 

D.  Just  so  !  when  you  get  it  up.  But  who 
is  going  to  hold  it  for  you  when  it  is  up. 
Your  big  locomotive  kite  will  run  away  with 
you  —  lift  you  right  off  your  feet  in  a  twink- 
ling.  Those  little  ones  you  have  been  sneer- 
ing  at  are  all  you  can  hang  on  to.  Who  is 
going  to  manage  your  ten-footer,  Tommy  ? 

T.  1  am,  greeny !  But  I  don't  bother 
about  that.  Any  how,  l've  got  the  biggest 
kite  in  town,  if  it  don't  go,  and  that's  some- 
thing, ain't  it  ? 

D.     Just  so !     You've   built   a   great,   un- 
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gainly  thing,  that  goes  up  as  high  as  you  poke 
it,  with  its  tail  dragging  011  the  ground. 
'Taint  a  kite  after  all  your  fuss,  for  a  kitc 
flies!  and  while  you've  been  bothering  and 
stewing  over  this  "  big  thing,"  I've  had  iny 
"  sky-scraper  "  up  a  dozen  times.  I  say  you've 
spread  yourself  out  too  big  —  you've  got  too 
many  eggs  in  your  nest  to  bring  out  many 
chickens. 

T.  Too  big !  too  big !  There  ain't  anything 
too  big.  'Tis  your  Utile  things  I  despise.  I'm 
never  going  to  do  a  little  thing  in  my  life  — 
I'll  crowd  it  füll  of  big  things.  I  am  going 
to  astonish  the  people  with  something  worth 
looking  at,  or  nothing ! 

D.  Just  so  !  But  more  frequently  the  lat- 
ter, I  suppose.  It's  my  notion  that  your  big 
things  have  got  to  grow  out  of  little  ones. 

T.  Tou're  smart,  you  are !  If  I  want  a 
big  kite  I've  got  to  make  a  little  one,  and  then 
plant  it,  and  let  it  grow,  eh  ? 

D.  Just  so  !  You  must  first  try  the  little 
ones,  tili  you  get  hold  of  the  whole  idea  of  a 
kite,  and  then  you  can  mount  your  Great 
Eastern,  perhaps  ! 

T.  Hang  your  little  kite !  I  never  made 
one,  and  never  will.  I've  got  a  soul  above 
little  mean  things. 
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D.  Just  so!  I  hope  you  are  above  mean 
things.  But  that's  just  the  idea  I  want  to 
pound  into  your  dull  head.  Little  things  ain't 
mean  things,  I  can  teil  you. 

T.  Don't  see  it !  Who  wants  to  splutter 
over  little  things  ?  Nobody  sees  'em  —  no- 
body  cares  for  'em.  It's  your  big  guns  that 
make  a  tremendous  noise  —  that  do  a  land- 
office  business,  and  astonish  the  natives. 
That's  me  !     I'm  in  for  Sensation  ! 

Enter  Sharp. 

Sharp.  Hallo,  Tommy  !  What  are  you  so 
excited  about ;  seems  to  me  you  look  a  little 
mad? 

Tommy.  Little  mad !  I  teil  you  I  hate  lit- 
tle things  —  I'm  big  mad,  or  nothing.  Dave 
don't  seem  to  have  a  soul  above  buttons.  He 
wants  me  to  stoop  to  little  things  —  I  go  in  for 
big  ones  ! 

S.  Well,  I  guess  he  is  more  than  half 
right.  You  are  little  enough,  and  that  is 
some  comfort.  There's  room  enough  for  you 
to  grow.  You  nevor  saw  a  tree  shoot  out  of 
the  ground  füll  size ;  all  your  large  things  are 
made  up  of  little  things.  Why,  our  largest 
houses   in   the   town    are   made   up   of    little 
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bricks,  and  little  boards,  and  little  nails.  Lit- 
tle  things  are  tbe  seeds  of  great  tbings ! 

David.  Just  so  !  That's  wbat  I  teil  bim. 
Who  wants  to  be  an  overgrown  do-notbing, 
like  tbe  fat  woman  at  tbe  museum,  or  the  six 
bundred  pound  queen  of  an  African  prince  ? 

S*  You  don't  want  an  Elephant,  Tommy, 
to  draw  an  apple-cart.  What  we  need,  is  to 
bave .  the  rigbt  thing  in  tbe  right  place;  and, 
if  little  things,  well  used,  will  do  the  work, 
what  more  do  you  want  ? 

T.  And  so  you  want  me  to  settle  down 
into  nothing  but  a  little  cog  in  a  big  wbeel,  do 
you? 

S.  Yes,  Tommy,  if  a  cog  is  your  place. 
Better  a  little  cog  inits  place  doing  its  proper 
work,  than  a  big  block  of  wood  stopping  the 
whole  macbine.  There  are  too  many  block- 
heads  already. 

D.  Just  so.  You  had  better  give  in,  Tom- 
my. Take  down  your  ten  footer,  and  be  satis- 
fied  with  a  kite  suited  to  your  string  and 
strength.  Wby,  it  would  require  a  rope  and 
Samson  at  the  end,  to  fly  your  kite. 

T.  I  hate  to  give  in,  that's  a  fact :  but  you 
seem  to  bave  the  best  of  the  argument.  Come 
with  me,  boys,  and  we'll  turn  the  old  ten-footer 
into  a  dozen  kites  that  will  go. 
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D.  Just  so !  Hurrah  for  the  grcat  lit- 
tles  —  the  large  raites  that  can  make  many 
kites !  I'm  with  you  now.  Come,  Sharp, 
let's  help  him  now. 

Anniversary  Speaker. 


THE    ART    OF    LYING  ;    OR,    « BAR- 

GAINS." 

For  ihree  boys. 

.  George.  John,  I  saw  an  advertisement 
down  the  street,  "  The  best  silk  neck-ties  for 
thirteen  cents."  Let's  go  get  some ;  they 
must  be  a  bargain  ;  and  I  need  a  neck-tie 
badly  ! 

John.  A  bargain !  Fudge !  just  as  all 
such  things  are  bargains. 

Gr.  Well?  if  it  isn't,  I  can  soon  teil.  It 
takes  me  to  make  bargains. 

J".  Yes,  and  it  takes  you  and  anybody  eise, 
to  get  cheated,  too,  now-a-days. 

Gr.  I  cheated  ?  After  this,  I  reckon. 
Come  along ;  I'll  show  you. 

They  walk  along ,  Here's  the  störe  —  don't 
be  afraid.     Come  in  ! 

Another  boy  Stands  at  a  table —  Greorge 
addresses  him.     Have  you  silk  neckties  ? 
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C%JtHe$.  Fee,  we  have;  excellent  ones  for 
thirteen  cents.  QHands  him  one.)  All  silk,  just 
imported  from  France. 

George  examines  it,  appareyitly  fringing  out  a 
Utile  at  the  end.     Says  aside  to  John  — 

It  is  not  all  silk  by  any  means ;  but  it  is  a 
very  good  tlring ;  fully  worth  twenty-five  cents, 
any  how  ;  but  I'll  Jew  hini  down.  (Says 
aloud  to  storekeeper.}  This  is  not  all  silk,  by 
any  means.     I'll  give  you  ninc  cents  for  it. 

C.  Couldn't  seil  it  for  that  price — paid 
eleven  for  it. 

G.  Well,  I  don't  care  to  buy  it  uow  — 
we'll  leave  it  —  (makes  a  move  to  go.} 

C.  I'll  teil  you  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  Jet  you 
have  it  for  what  it  cost  nie  —  eleven  cents. 

G.  Well,  that  will  be  Splitting  the  dififer- 
ence,  exactly.  I'll  take  it.  (He  talces  it,  and 
the  tw-j  boys  walk  off  in  conversation.} 

Cr.  Didn't  I  teil  you  it  took  nie  to  make  a 
bargain  ? 

J.  Yes ;  but  if  I  had  done  it,  I  should 
have  feit  I  had  bargained  away  my  honor; 
and  that  is  worth  considerably  more  to  nie 
than  a  neck-tie,  or  saving  four  cents. 

G.  Why,  what  have  I  done  dishonorable  ? 
I  told  no  lies. 

J.     I  think  you  did.     You  rnade  the  störe- 
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keeper  think  you  did  not  consider  it  worth 
more  than  nine  cents,  when  you  really  thought 
it  worth  tweuty-five,  and  you  pretended  you 
did  not  care  to  buy  the  cravat,  when  you  had 
told  me  you  wanted  one  badly. 

Gr.  Pshaw  !  that's  all  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness.  Every  business  man  does  such  things 
as  that.  Why,  I  know  plenty  of  members  of 
the  church  who  do  such  things  every  day,  both 
in  buying  and  selling.  I  teil  you,  they  are 
not  lies,  they  are  only  business  transactions. 

J".  What  is  the  chief  element  in  criminal 
falsehood  ? 

Gr.  An  intention  to  deceive,  I  suppose ; 
but  men  needn't  be  deceived. 

J".  That  don't  make  any  difference.  The 
intention  to  deceive  is  there.  The  lies  that  are 
acted  in  the  shop,  the  office,  and  the  counting- 
room,  are  like  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  sand 
of  the  sea  shore  for  number. 

Gr.     Oh,  you're  an  old  fogy. 

J.  No  ;  I  am  a  Bible  boy.  I  believe  in 
"  putting  away  all  lying,"  so  that  we  may 
"  speak  every  man  truth  to  his  neighbor." 

Gr.  You  would  never  make  a  business 
man.     You'd  have  to  go  to  the  alms-house. 

J.  Well,  I  would  rather  do  that,  than  send 
so  many  people  to  their  graves,  as  business 
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men  do  by  their  practical  lying.  A  few 
years  since,  upon  calculation,  it  was  found 
there  were  not  cows  enougli  in  and  about  the 
city  of  London,  to  give  each  resident  rnore 
than  a  spoonful  a  day  of  pure  milk !  Wlio 
can  teil  what  sort  of  vile  stuff  was  mixed  with 
it  ?  Each  drop  of  water,  or  mixture  of  any 
kind,  was  a  lief 

Gr.  A  migbty  pile  of  them  you  would  raise 
at  that  rate. 

X  Yes,  a  pile  that  will  reach  fearfully  far 
into  eternity. 

a.     Oh,  stop  ! 

J.  No  ;  I  am  not  done  yet.  Our  English 
cousins  are  no  worse  than  we.  Our  milkmen 
imitate  them,  and  they  are  imitated  by  others. 
The  grocer  sells  us  ground  coffee,  but  by  the 
famous  art  of  lying,  he  turns  old  peas,  beans, 
and  turnips,  into  coffee. 

Gr.  High !  that's  the  reason  I  can't  get  any 
decent  coffee  to  drink  now-a-days. 

J".  Tea  is  twice  adulterated ;  once  in 
China,  and  once  in  this  country.  Your  can- 
dies,  young  man,  have  plenty  of  poison  in 
them. 

Gr.     You  frighten  me  ! 

J.  I  wish  I  could  —  into  hon^sty.  Indeed 
we  can  hardly  assure   ourselves  that  our  daily 
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bread,  or  our  needful  medicine,  will  not  be  the 
dcath  of  us.     Is  it  right  ? 

G.     I  can't  say  that  it  is. 

J*.  Well,  that  kind  of  lying  is  helped  on 
by  the  kind  you  practised  a  while  ago.  Buyers 
depreciate,  and  will  not  pay  a  good  price. 
Seilers,  to  "  fix  them,"  make  their  goods  even 
with  the  prices  given.  And  so  David's  asser- 
tion  comes  pretty  nearly  true,  "  All  men  are 
liars." 

G.  You  will  stop  my  chuckling  over  "  bar- 
gains,"  if  you  keep  on. 

J.  If  you  had  attended  to  your  Bible,  you 
would  have  stopped  long  ago.  "  Lying  Ups 
are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,"  and  so 
are  "  divers  weights  and  divers  measures." 
But  Solomon  pictures  you  out  handsomely  in 
Proverbs,,  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith 
the  buyer,  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then 
he  boasteth." 

Gr.  But  you  don't  think  it  is  wrong  to  teil 
political  lies,  do  you  ?  It  seems  as  if  we  can't 
possibly  help  that.  And  a  fellow  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  what  he  can't  help ! 

J".  All  the  reply  1  have  to  make  to  that  is, 
"  All  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstol]e.', 

G.    Fire  and  brimstone !     It  is  avvful !     I 
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teil  you,  you  won't  catch  nie  in  any  lies  after 
this.  The  greatest  fire-eater  of  the  south  may 
get  to  the  White  House,  before  I'll  prevent  it 
by  falsehood.  I  am  totally  convinced  ;  thank 
you,  John.     Good  night ! 

S.  S.  Celebration  Book. 


YOUTHFÜL  ADVOCATES  OF  TEMPER- 
ANCE. 

Scene  —In  front  of  a  country  schoolhouse. 

Arthur.  I  say,  Joe,  father  got  back  from 
the  Legislature  last  night.  Don't  you  wish 
you  had  a  father  in  the  Legislature  ? 

Joe.  I  dunno.  My  pa  says  the  Legisla- 
ture's  made  up  of  a  lot  o'  thieves. 

A.  That's  'cause  he  can't  go  himself,  ain't 
it? 

J.  Guess  he  could  if  he  should  try  as  hard 
as  your  pa  did.     He  can  do  'most  anything. 

A.  Except  elect  himself,  Joe.  The  people 
do  the  voting.  Pather's  going  back  to-mor- 
row.  He  says  he  must  be  back  to  vote  for  the 
anti-liquor  bill,  or  some  such  thing.  It's  to 
keep  folks  from  selling  other  folks  whiskey 
and  things.  u  A  prohibitionary  measure."  I 
b'lieve  he  calls  it. 
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J.  Yes,  I  know.'  I  heard  pa  talking  about 
n  yesterday.  He  said  if  we  didn't  have  some 
ßuch  thing  all  the  boys  would  grow  up  drunk- 
ards  ;  but  1  won't,  any  way.  I'll  never  drink 
whiskey,  nor  brandy,  nor  wine,  nor  any  such 
thing. 

A.  Good  for  you,  Joe !  Here's  my  band 
on  tbat,  and  let's  stick  to  it.  Father  says 
the  Legislature  can't  do  much  to  help  Tem- 
perance  any  way.  He  says  they  may  legislate 
and  legislate  tili  doomsday,  and  the  men  '11 
die  drunkards  just  the  same.  It's  the  tem- 
perance  principle  that  the  world  wants,  he 
says,  niore  than  any  temperance  laws.  I 
heard  him  talking  to  mother  about  it  last 
night.  We  can  do  niore  for  the  Community," 
said  he,  "  by  helping  the  young  to  form  habits 
of  total  abstinence  than  by  making  laws  all 
our  life." 

J.     What  is  "  total  abstinence,"  Arthur  ? 

A.  Don't  you  know  ?  Why,  it?s  letting  all 
sorts  of  liquor  alone  —  not  taking  a  drop. 

J.  Then  we're  Total  Abstinence  boys,  ain't 
we  ? 

A.  Of  course  we  are.  We'll  be  so,  too, 
until  we  become  Total  Abstinence  men. 

H.  (coming  v/p).  What's  that  about  Total 
Abstinence  men,  boys  ?  Who's  fool  enough 
to  preach  Total  Abstinence  ? 
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A.  Wiser  folks  than  you  preach  it,  and 
practice  it,  too. 

H.  Humph!  What's  the  reason  a  man 
shouldn't  drink  a  little  once  in  a  while,  if  he 
wants  to  ? 

A.  Because  of  the  danger  that  he  may 
ßoon  drink  a  little  twice  in  a  while,  and  that's 
svhat  makes  drunkards. 

H.  Sho  !  My  father  ain't  a  drunkard,  and 
he  drinks  when  he's  a  mind  to.  So  '11  1,  when 
l'm  a  man.  He  says  Total  Abstinence  is  a 
huinbug,  and  so  do  I.     (Moves  away). 

A.  I  teil  you,  Joe,  Rarry's  learning  bad 
lessons.  He  thinks  his  father  ain't  a  drunk- 
ard just  because  he  don't  lie  around  in  the 
corners  of  the  fences,  like  old  Billy  Bunn,  but 
l'm  thinking  his  father's  exarnple  is  worse 
than  old  Billy's.  You  see  nobody  would 
think  of  doing  as  Billy  does  ;  but  father  says* 
it's  doing  as  Harry  Gray's  father  does  that 
leads  to  the  other.  Father  found  Mr.  Gray 
in  the  street  t' other  night  too  drunk  to  get 
along,  and  had  to  help  him  home.  Harry  don't 
know  that.  Father  says  he  knew  old  Billy 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  as  promising  a 
young  man  as  there  was  in  the  county.  If 
he'd  been  a  Total  Abstinence  boy  he  might 
have  been  Governor  now. 
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J.  Suppose  all  the  boys  were  Total  Absti* 
nence  boys,  where  would  the  drunkards  come 
from  ? 

A.  There  would  n't  be  any.  'Cause  you 
see  Total  abstinence  boys  would  be  pretty 
certain  to  be  Total  abstinence  men,  and  the 
drunkards  would  all  die  off  before  long. 
What  a  world  this  world  would  be,  without 
any  drunkards  in  it  ?  I  read  in  a  paper  yes- 
terday,  that  drinking  makes  'most  all  the 
misery  and  crime  there  is. 

J".  Let's  start  a  temperance  Society  and  gel 
all  the  boys  into  it. 

A.  A  good  idea,  Joe.  We'll  call  it  the 
Young  Abstainers,  and  we'll  have  every  boy 
become  a  meinber.  There  come  half-a-dozen 
of  'em  now.  We'll  go  and  talk  it  up.  Three 
cheers  for  the  young  abstainers  !  Hip  —  hip 
—  come  on. 

(They  rush  briskly  away.^; 

Prof.  A.  A   Hofkia». 
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"  HONOR  THY  FATHER  AND  THY 
MOTHER." 

[Characters. —  Frank  and  Harry.] 

Frank.  Weil,  Harry  Locke,  whcre  are  you 
going  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Harry.  I  have  got  an  errand  to  do  at  the 
grain  störe. 

F.     Who  for  ?  the  governor  ? 

H.  No,  sir.  Did  you  think  I  was  in  Gov- 
ernor Claflin's  employ  ? 

F.  What  a  fellow  you  are !  1  mcan  Jede- 
diah. 

H.     Jedediah  who  ? 

F.  Locke,  of  course, ;  cur  old  man  ;  did  he 
send  you  ?  Seems  to  me  Miat  you  are  obtus* 
this  morning. 

H.  And  I  hope  I  shaV  ivontinue  to  W 
obtuse,  Frank  Jenkins,  if  it  p.wents  my  being 
disrespectful  to  my  father. 

F.  Pho !  where's  the  härm  C  i  always  call 
my  dad,  "  old  man." 

H.    And  your  mother,  "  old  woman  "  ? 

F.  Yes.  Sometimes  1  call  h*v  i)orothy 
Jane. 

H.  I'm  sorry  Frank,  tliat  you  ha  rc  ^a'*  into 
this  habit ;  it's  a  very  foolish,  if  no!"  *\  ver? 
wicked  one. 
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F.     How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

H.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  what  do  your 
father  and  mother  say  when  you  speak  of 
them  so  ? 

F.  Oh,I  don't  call  them  so  when  they  are 
around. 

H.     Why  not  ? 

F.     Because,  it  would  make  'ein  mad. 

H.  That  shows  that  you  think  they  would 
not  approve  of  it ;  so  you  feel  that  it  is  wrong 
to  speak  so,  —  am  I  not  right,  Frank  ? 

F.     I  don't  see  why  they  should  care. 

H.     How  old  is  your  father,  Frank  ? 

F.     Thirty-eight 

JI.  And  your  mother  about  the  same,  I 
suppose.  Then  you  see  it  is  not  true  to  call 
them  "  old.man,"  and  "  old  woman  ; "  but  the 
chief  objection  is,  that  it  is  disrespectful  and 
unkind. 

F.     You  said  that  it  was  wicked. 

H.  So  I  did,  and  I  will  teil  you  why.  The 
Bible  teils  us  to  "  Honor  our  father  and 
mother ;  "  it  is  one  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments  ;  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  it  is 
not  honoring  them  when  we  give  them  nick- 
names,  or  treat  them  as  we  do  playmates  of 
our  own  age.  It  is  a  thoughtless  habit,  Frank, 
and  half  the  boys  that  use  it  do  not  stop  to 
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fchink  how  unkind  it  is  to  tbose  who  love  thera 
best.  They  learn  it  froni  rowdy  and  vulgär 
boys,  as  tbey  learn  other  silly  slang. 

F.  I  suppose  you  are  right,  Harry.  The 
fact  is,  I  never  tbougbt  anything  about  it ;  but 
now  you  remind  me  tbat  I  did  learn  it  first 
of  Sana  Maxwell,  and  he  isn't  much  of  a 
fellow.  It  is  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  a  good  father  and  mother,  and  I  am  glad 
you  said  what  you  have,  Harry  ;  you're  a  sen- 
sible fellow,  and  Fll  go  along  with  you  to  the 
grain  störe. 

H.  Thank  you,  Frank  ;  I  am  very  glad  you 
think  Fm  right ;  some  boys  would  have 
laughed  at  me,  and  called  me  a  "  parson,"  or 
something  of  that  sort,  but  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  glad  that  you  left  off  the  low  habit. 
[Exeunt.] 

William  L.  Williams. 
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TINTYPES. 

[CUARACTERS.  —  SIX     GIRLS  :       SARAH,      MARY, 

Hannah,  Lizzie,  PHceBE,  and  Anna.] 

Scene.  —  Sarah  and  Mary  on  the  stage. 
[Enter  Hannah.] 

Sarah.  We  have  been  looking  for  you  thia 
half  hour.  Have  you  just  returned  from 
town  ? 

Rannah.  Yes  ;  I  stayed  to  let  the  cbildren 
get  tbeir  tintypes  taken. 

Mary.  Why  didn't  they  come  back  with 
you? 

H.  They  waited  for  the  pictures,  and  are 
Coming  next  car.  How  wonderful  it  is  that 
we  can  get  such  good  little  pictures  so  easily ! 

S.  And  the  price !  One  hundreü  tor  * 
dollar.     I  do  not  wonder  so  many  are  taken  ! 

M.  Neither  do  I.  The  last  time  I  was  in 
town,  I  happened  to  be  passing  along  Main 
Street,  by  the  photograph  roonis  where  those 
frames  füll  of  tintypes  hang.  Sarah  was  with 
me,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a  mass  of 
faces  !  "  as  we  glanced  up  at  them.  I  almost 
ehuddered. 

H.     I  know  what  the  feeling  was. 
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3L  There  were  only  a  few  hundred  in  each 
frame,  I  suppose  ? 

H.  No,  and  if  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
massing  of  a  few  hundred  pictures  like  those, 
what  would  it  be  to  us  if  we  could  see  at  one 
glance  all  the  faces  in  the  world  ? 

M.  I  have  often  thought  of  that,  when  I 
have  seen  a  large  crowd.  We  should  be  like 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  she  saw  the  glory 
of  King  Solomon.  u  And  there  was  no  more 
spirit  in  her."  Then  to  think  of  all  that  have 
ever  been  ! 

S.  1t  is  like  trying  to  cornprehend  the 
length  of  eternity  to  think  of  so  uiany  ! 

M.     Yes,  what  a  multitude  ! 

H.  What  a  lot  of  comical  faces  there 
would  be  among  them  I 

S.     What  a  lot  of  ugly  ones  ! 

M.     What  a  lot  of  handsome  ones  ! 

H.     Of  grave,  serious  ones  ! 

S.     Of  benevolent  and  kind  ones  ! 

H.     Of  brilliant  and  dull  ones  ! 

M.     Of  sorrowful  and  glad  ones  I 

H.     Of  gentle  and.meek  ones  ! 

M.     Of  savage  and  cross  ones  ! 

H.  Oh,  dear,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
them! 

M.  And  what  a  picture-gallery  they  would 
make ! 
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S.  But,  girls,  according  to  what  1  have 
read,  there  is  just  such  a  picture-gallery; 
There  is  a  theory.  held  by  some  distinguished 
men,  that  impressions  are  made  of  all  wc  do, 
say,  and  know,  and  of  course  of  all  that  we 
are,  on  the  things  about  us,  on  the  clouds,  and 
on  the  ground,  and  on  everything. 

M.  Yes,  I  have  read  it,  and  perhaps  in  the 
future  life  we  shall  see  all  these  pictures. 
Angels  will  see  them,  and  God  will. 

H.  Perhaps  that  is  God's  Book  of  Remem- 
brance  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  I  think  Fve 
heard  somebody  say  so. 

M.  We  get  almost  lost  thinking  of  these 
things. 

[Enter  Phoebe,  Anna,  and  Lizzie,  with  tintypes.] 

Lizzie.     We've  got  home.    Where's  mother  ? 

Phcebe.  We've  come.  Here  are  my  tin- 
types.    [Holds  them  up.~] 

Anna.  {With  a  long  breath.']  Such  a  good 
tiixie  !     Where's  mother  ? 

Lizzie,  Phcele,  Anna.     We've  come. 

H.  I  should  think  we  might  know  you'd 
come,  without  any  formal  announcement  of  it. 

L.     The  cars  were  crowded  füll ! 

P.     So  füll  I  had  to   stand  up  all  the  way. 

A.  Yes,  crowded  füll,  and  a  man  in  trying 
to  go  out,  stepped  right  on  my  foot. 
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L.     Here,  see  inj  tintypes.     [Shows  ihem.~] 

P.     Look  at  Arma's  first. 

A.  He  put  my  head  up  so  I  think  my  chin 
ßticks  out. 

P.     See  mine,  Sarah. 

L.  \_Looking  hers  over.~]  One  of  mine's 
got  seratched. 

M.  I  think  they  are  very  good.  Anna,  I 
don't  think  that  your  chin  "  sticks  out,"  as 
you  call  it.  It  is  a  sweet  picture  of  you. 
[Kisses  her.'] 

P.  I  wish  I  could  take  pictures.  Don't 
ladies  ever  learn  to  take  theni  ?  I  mean  to  be 
a  tintype-taker. 

S.  You  take  more  pictures  than  you  are 
aware  of  now. 

H.  And  have  more  taken  of  you  than  you 
know  about,  if  what  we  have  been  talking 
about  is  true. 

P.  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is 
done. 

S.  Do  you  know  how  these  pictures  were 
taken  ? 

A.  1  do.  The  artist  got  the  tincard  ready, 
and  put  it  in  the  instrunient,  and  then  we  sat 
down  and  he  placed  us  right.  Then  he  slipped 
up  the  slido,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  tooJc. 
He  slipped  down  the  slide,  and  carried  the 
üicture  into  his  closet  to  finish  it. 
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S.  You  have  left  out  the  inost  important 
part. 

H.  Your  getting  took  was  what  Sarah 
meant  you  should  explain. 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  that  was !  Do 
you,  Hannah  ? 

H.  Yes,  the  tincard  w^a  prepared  so  that 
light  would  change  the  chemical  on  it,  and  a 
lens  placed  so  as  to  concentrate  the  rays  of 
light  reflecting  from  your  face.  This  changed 
the  chemical,  and  left  your  image.  He  put 
down  the  slide  so  as  not  to  let  any  more  light 
on  it,  and  took  it  into  hia  dark  closet  to  wash 
it  over  and  make  the  impression  stay. 

JP.  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
light  from  my  whole  face  could  steer  right 
into  the  little  round  hole  in  the  box  of  his 
instrument.  I  should  think  it  would  scatter 
all  over  the  room  around  me. 

H.  It  does  go  all  over  the  room,  but  light 
never  scatters.  It  goes  in  direct  lines,  and 
when  these  rays  get  to  the  lens,  that  brings 
them  together  so  as  to  form  an  image. 

M.  If  there  were  arranged  instrumenta  all 
around  you,  the  rays  of  light  from  your  face 
would  make  an  image  in  every  one  of  them. 
\T>uring  this  Lizzie  and  Anna  are  loohing  dose- 
ly  in  eacJi  other's  eyes.] 
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L.  I  can  see  a  tintype  of  me  in  each  of 
Anna's  eyös ! 

S.     Pick  it  out. 

M.  Both  of  you  shut  your  eyes,  and  teil 
me  if  you  cannot  then  see  a  picture  of  each 
other.     [Shut  eyes] . 

Lizzie  and  Anna  together.     No,  I  can't. 

31.  What,  Anna,  can't  you  teil  me  just 
how  Lizzie  looks  ?  It  isn't  a  minute  since  you 
eaw  her.  You  can  teil  me  almost  as  well  as 
if  you  were  looking  at  her. 

A.  Oh,  yes,  I  can  do  that !  She  has  her 
hair  combed  up,  and  has  a  ribbon  over  her 
net.     I  can  teil  just  how  she  looks. 

M.  Well,  Lizzie,  can't  you  see  just  how 
Anna  looks  ? 

L.  Zes,  I  can  see  her  hair,  and  her  eyes, 
her  red  cheeks,  and  her  lips  ;  I  can  think  just 
how  she  srniles  with  her  eyes  shut  up,  and  her 
tintypes  in  her  hand. 

A.  And  I  can  see  your  eyes  shut  up.  I 
can  see  your  dress  and  all. 

31.  Well,  then,  you  have  pretty  good  Photo- 
graphie instruments  in  your  minds  haven't 
you  ?     \_Open  eyes.] 

Lizzie  and  Anna.     I  never  thought  of  that. 

A.     ßut,  Mary,  the  pictures  won't  stay. 

M.     Oh  !  but  they  do  stay  as  long  as  you 
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remember.  Shut  your  eyes  again.  [They  do 
so.~\     Can't  you  see  it  all  again  ? 

Anna  and  Lizzie.     Yes. 

M.  Well,  then,  the  pictures  stay.  Only  as 
we  forget  do  they  fade  out. 

P.  And  so  everybody  that  sees  us  and  re- 
members  us  lias  got  a  pbotograph  of  us  in 
bis  brain  !     Hovv  funny  ! 

H.  Yes,  and  work  done  there  is  very  much 
like  the  artist's  work.  The  eye  has  a  lens, 
and  makes  the  picture  on  the  retina,  which  is 
like  the  tincard.  If  that  were  all,  the  picture 
would  disappear  when  the  object  was  taken 
away,  as  the  photograph  would  if  the  artist 
did  not  take  it  to  the  dark  closet  to  finish  it. 
But  the  nerve  of  the  eye  takes  the  picture, 
and  carries  it  into  the  brain,  as  an  artist  to  bis 
dark  closet.  It  is  there  made  permanent,  and 
this  is  memory. 

_P.     How  is  it  when  we  forget  ? 

M.  The  picture  fades-  out,  as  our  photo- 
graphs  do,  when  the  artist  does  not  finish 
them  up  well. 

S.  So  the  pictures  of  us  are  being  taken 
all  the  tirne.  Yes,  every  moment,  when  we 
are  cross,  and  when  we  are  pleasant-looking ; 
and  this  shows  us  the  importance  of  having 
on  a  pleasant  expression,  not  once  in  a  while, 
but  always. 
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H.  We  are  always  careful  to  have  on  a 
neat  dress  when  we  go  to  have  our  pictures 
taken,  and  we  want  to  put  on  our  best  looks. 

A.  Yes,  the  artist  teils  us,  when  he  is 
ready,  "  Now  put  on  your  pleasantest  expres- 
sion." 

S.  A  picture  rnade  on  a  card  or  plate  will 
last  long  after  we  are  dead,  and  it  is  dreadful 
to  think  of  leaving  a  picture  that  has  on  it  a 
cross  or  ugly  look  ;  but  how  much  more  to 
think  we  are  inaking  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  pictures  on  the  minds  of  others  that  will 
last  perhaps  forever  !  I  think  this  is  a  reason 
why  we  should  always  try  to  look  our  best. 

M.  Yes,  and  in  order  to  look  our  best  it  is 
necessary  to  feel  our  best,  for  the  artist  always 
teils  us  to  look  natural  too.  We  cannot  al- 
ways be  sure  of  looking  our  best  unless  we 
have  within  us  good  tempers,  sweet  disposi- 
tions,  and  pleasant  feelings. 

L.     I  never  thought  of  that  before. 

P.  I  went  to  school  feeling  cross  this 
morning,  and  I  presume  I  made  more  than 
twenty  pictures  on  people's  minds,  looking 
just  so. 

L.  And  I  "  got  mad  "  at  recess,  and  there 
must  be  ever  so  many  pictures  of  me,  just  as  ] 
looked,  on  the  minds  of  the  girls  ! 
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A.  Mary  Brown  made  a  good  one.  Her 
mother  was  too  poor  to  give  her  money  to  go 
with  us  and  get  her  tintype  taken ;  but  I  saw 
her,  after  school  this  morning,  comforting  lit- 
tle  Freddie  Jones,  who  had  fallen  down  and 
hurt  him,  and  she  had  such  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression  !  I  have  a  picture  of  her  just  as  she 
looked,  and  it  is  far  more  beautiful  than  these 
we  had  taken. 

P.     Well,  I  never  will  look  cross  again  ! 

L.     I  never  will  get  mad  again ! 

Sarah  and  Mary.     Good  resolutions,  girls. 

H.  Good  enough  for  us  older  ones  to  copy, 
I  think.  Tintypes  teach  lessons  as  well  as 
lilies  of  the  field. 

LORING'S  SüNDAY  SCHOOL  SPEAKER. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 
[Characters.  —  Esther  and  Paul.] 

Paul,,  just  laying  aside  a  book. 

Paul.     How  I  do  wish  I  was  a  man  ! 

Esther.  You  will  be  some  day,  if  you  keep 
on  growing. 

P.  But  I  want  to  be  a  man  now,  this 
minute. 
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E.     My !     What  a  hurry  you  are  in !     Why  ? 

P.  Because  I  want  to  be  something  great, 
useful  and  good,  like  the  men  in  the  book  I 
was  just  reading. 

E.  Those  men  were  all  little  boys  once, 
Paul. 

P.  But  'sister,  do  you  think  they  ever  did 
anything  very  useful  when  they  were  little 
boys? 

E.  I  think  it  very  likely,  Paul,  because  the 
great  good  they  did  when  they  became  men, 
proves  that  they  had  the  desire  to  be  useful, 
and  everybody  can  be  so  if  they  really  desire  it. 

P.     Not  little  boys,  sister  ? 

E.     Yes,  Paul,  little  boys  and  all. 

P.  But  what  can  little  boys  do  that  is 
really  useful  ? 

E.  They  can  watch  for  every  opportunity 
of  helping  others,  and  whenever  they  see  a 
chance,  ofFer  their  Services. 

P.  I  don't  see  what  use  such  a  little  boy 
as  I  can  be. 

E.  I  know  a  little  boy  whose  sister  was 
making  an  apron ;  she  wanted  a  few  buttons, 
and  had  not  time  to  go  to  the  störe  for  theni. 
This  little  boy  heard  her  say  how  sorry  she 
was  not  to  finish  her  apron,  and  he  said,  "  I 
will  go  for  the  buttons  ! '' 
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P.  But  that  was  me,  today.  That  was 
only  a  little  thiug,  sister. 

E.  There  was  a  tired  mother,  and  a  fretful 
baby  in  a  house  yesterday,  when  a  little  boy 
came  into  the  nursery  and  said,  "  Mother, 
wouldn't  it  rest  you  if  I  drew  baby  round  the 
garden  in  Iris  little  carriage,  tili*  he  goes  to 
sieep  ? 

P.     But  that  was  me,  too  !  " 
E.     There  was  a  poor  Irish  servant  girl  in 
a  kitchen  last  week,  whose  fire  went  out  just 
at  dinner  time,  and  who  was  afraid  her  dinner 
would  be  spoiled.     There  was  a  little  boy  near, 
who  said,  "  I'll  run  for  paper,  and  split  some 
wood,  Sallie,  for  your  fire." 
P.     Oh,  Esther,  that  was  me  too ! 
E.     Bless  me,  you  don't  say  so.     I  wonder 
what's  become  of  a  little  boy  that  was  round 
here  just  now,  thinking  nobody  could  be  useful 
but  a  full-grown  man  ? 

P.  But  are  such  little  things  as  those, 
really  doing  good,  Esther  ? 

E.  Yes,  Paul.  It  is  just  these  little  things 
that  are  laid  in  our  daily  path  to  test  our 
characters.  A  selfish,  careless  boy  will  pass 
them  by  unheeded,  and  when  a  man,  will 
neglect  great  actions,  just  as  he  did  these  Eitle 
opportunities  for  doing  a  kindness.     But  tue 
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boy  who  will  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  run  after 
every  little  chance  to  help  another,  will  be 
very  apt  to  become  one  of  the  great,  good 
men  about  whoui  you  were  reading. 

P.  I  will  remember  that,  sister.  When- 
ever  I  want  to  be  a  man  all  in  a  hurry,  I  will 
look  round  to  see  if  I  can  be  a  useful  boy,  so 
that  when  I  am  a  man  I  will  have  learned  how 
to  help  others. 

JE.  You  will  never  have  far  to  look,  Paul, 
for  the  opportunities  to  be  useful  in  little 
things  are  strewn  very  thickly  in  the  paths  of 
all  who  search  for  them. 

P,  (after  tMnking  a  moment.*)  I  heard 
mother  say  this  morning  she  wished  Tom 
would  come  to  weed  the  flower  beds.  When 
Tom  was  here  last  he  taught  me  to  weed. 
Now  if  I  go  weed  until  dinner-time,  mother 
need  not  send  for  Tom.  That  is  a  little  thing 
I  can  do,  is  it  not,  Esther  ? 

E.  Yes,  Paul,  and  will  please  mother  verjf 
much. 

P.     I  will  go  this  very  minute  ! 

Frost' s  Dialogues  for  Yoüng  Iolks. 
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WHY  HAVB  YOU  LEFT  THE  SABBATH 
SCHOOL. 

[A  dialogue  for  three  boys.] 

Henry.  Good-evening,  William ;  glad  to 
find  you  at  home  this  evening.  John  and 
myself  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you. 

William.  Glad  to  see  you,  boys.  I  waa 
just  thinking  what  a  long  evening  I  was  to 
have  of  it.     I  am  too  tired  to  go  out  myself. 

John.  Tired,  Will?  Why,  what  makes 
you  tired  ?  Tm  not  a  bit  tired,  and  I  have 
been  to  Sunday-School  and  twice  to  church 
to-day. 

H.  Yes,  William,  and  that's  what  John 
and  I  are  going  to  talk  to  you  about.  What's 
the  reason  you  haven't  been  to  Sabbath-School 
these  two  or  three  Sunclays  past  ? 

W.     Oh,  Sunday-School  is  played  out. 

J.  Why,  William,  what  makes  you  talk 
so  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

W.  Mean  ?  Why,  just  this :  l've  been  to 
Sunday-School  all  I  want  to.  I  don't  like  the 
iclea  of  being  marched  off  Sunday  morning  at 
just  such  a  time,  merely  because  children 
have  always  been  sent,  and  of  course  they 
always  must  be,  —  I  don't  believe  one  in  ter 
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of  our  parents  could  teil  why  or  wherefore. 
The  fact  is,  if  the  Sunday-School  is  such  a 
good  place,  why  don't  our  parents  show  more 
interest  in  it  ? 

J.  Stop,  William  ;  I  think  you  are  a  little 
too  fast,  and  rather  unjust.  I'm  sure  many 
of  our  parents  come  to  see  us  occasionally. 

TP.  Oh,  yes,  drop  in  occasionally,  and  give 
a  look  around  to  see  that  the  machinery  works 
well ;  and  if  a  wheel  is  stopped  for  want  of 
some  one  to  set  it  in  niotion,  pass  along  and 
think  it's  all  right,  —  'tis  none  of  their  affairs  ; 
by-and-by  the  Superintendent  will  find  some 
obliging  hand  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  a 
turn,  and  so  they  pass  out  for  another  quarter. 

H.  Well,  John,  I  think  William  has 
spoken  some  truth  in  what  he  has  said  ;  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  stay  away  from 
the  Sabbath-School.  We  had  be'tter  make 
him  promise  that  he  will  return  next  Sabbath, 
and  try  to  make  things  better. 

W.  I'll  promise  to  do  that  when  you 
promise  to  make  our  parents  believe  the  Sun- 
day-School  to  be  a  place  worthy  of  their  notice. 
When  I  get  to  be  a  large  boy  I  don't  want  to 
feel  that  l'm  in  a  small  place  designed  for 
children  merely. 

J.  Do  you  think  the  Sunday-School  a  very 
small  place,  William  ? 
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W.  Why,  not  exactly ;  I  always  liked  tc 
go  well  enougli ;  but  I  find  when  boys  get  tc 
be  about  so  old,  they  leave  the  school.  I  see 
them  out  here  Sunday  mornings,  standing 
about  this  corner,  and  they  laugh  at  me. 
Now  I  don't  believe,  if  our  fathers  and 
mothers  were  in  the  school,  that  we  should 
ever  want  to  leave  it ;  for  I  think,  if  I  can  go 
where  my  father  does,  that  I  am  almost  a 
man. 

H.  You  speak  truly,  William,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  get  discouraged. 
Why,  our  pastor  might  just  as  well  give  up 
preaching,  because  the  people  don't  come  to 
church  afternoons,  and  when  it  rains  a  bit. 
No,  William,  we  must  work  all  the  harder,  so 
that  our  parents  may  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  school. 

W.  Ho\v  will  they  get  it,  if  they  never 
visit  the  school  ? 

H.  Teil  them  about  it ;  tease  them  tili  they 
do  come.  Once  here,  and  our  work  is  accom- 
plished,  for  they  cannot  help  loving  our 
school  when  they  become  acquainted  with  it 
We  should  not  then  have  parents  indifferent 
where  their  children  went  to  Sabbath-School. 
They  would  feel  that  right  here,  and  no  where 
eise,  should  their  children  be  on  the  Sabbath, 
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J.  Yes,  William,  we  must  make  them  love 
it  as  they  do  their  home,  and  then  their  chil- 
dren  will  grow  up  in  it,  and  from  that  to  the 
churcli,  and  take  their  places  as  teachers. 
You  will  not  then  have  to  complain  about  a 
wheel's  being  stopped,  and  our  pastor  will  not 
be  perplexed  with  the  thought,  as  the  fathers 
fall  from  their  places,  that  no  young  men  are 
growing  up  into  them. 

W.  And  our  large  girls  will  not  have  to  go 
into  other  societies  to  find  beaux,  will  they  ? 

H.  No,  William,  not  when  we  get  grown  up, 
unless  they  have  to  go  into  other  societies  to 
find  us. 

W.  m  see  to  it  that  they  shall  not  seek 
me  elsewhere.  Depend  upon  my  being  at 
Sabbath-School  next  Sabbath.  Good-night, 
boys. 

Henry  and  John.     Good-night,  William. 

8.  S.  SrEAKES. 
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THE  NEW  MINISTER :  OR  WHAT  OUR 
FOLKS  SAY. 

C.  Well,  Alfred,  hovv  do  your  folks  like 
the  new  minister  ?  I  see  he  was  around  to 
your  house  yesterday. 

A.  Yes,  he  made  out  to  call,  finally.  Been 
three  months  about  it,  though.  Had  lots  of 
apologies. 

C.  So  he  had  at  our  house.  But  I  s'pose 
he  really  can't  get  tiine  to  do  everything  and 
go  everywhere. 

A.  Fd  like  to  know  why  ?  What's  bis  time 
for  ?  If  he  wouldn't  spend  so  much  of  it  for 
his  own  ainusement,  he  could  do  more  of  his 
proper  work,  my  folks  say.  Every  two  or 
three  weeks  he  goes  off  down  to  the  Lake  and 
loafs  all  day. 

ö.  Deacon  Jessup  tried  to  excuse  that  to 
our  folks  the  other  day,  by  telling  them  Mr. 
Blank  was  not  very  strong,  and  needed  a  little 
rest  often,  but  mother  told  him  pretty  quick 
that  she  wasn't  very  strong  either,  and  she 
staid  to  home  and  minded  her  business.  The 
Peacon  didn't  say  much  after  that. 

A.  I  heard  him  telling  father  last  week 
that  if  some  folks  thought  Mr.  Blank  didn't 
make  as  many  calls  as  he  ought  to,  they  should 
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remember  what  kind  of  sermons  he  preaches 
Sundays. 

C.     What  did  your  father  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  thought  the  kind  he  preached 
sometimes  wouldn't  do  niuch  good  —  they 
were  too  fault-finding.  "What  do  they  find 
fault  with  ? "  the  Deacon  asked,  and  father 
told  hiin  with  the  people.  Auybody  'd  think 
we  were  the  worst  set  that  ever  lived,  says  he. 

0.  I  heard  our  folks  talking  the  same  way. 
They  said  he'd  no  business  to  pick  out  any 
one  church  mernber  and  preach  against  him  as 
he  did  against  your  father  only  a  little  while 
ago  when  he  said  what  he  did  about  one  man's 
being  his  brother's  keeper. 

A.     Did  they  think  he  meant  father  then  ? 

0.     Of  course  they  did.     Everybody  did. 

A.  Father  thought  so  too.  I  heard  him 
telling  mother  afterward  that  he  didn't  know 
as  he  was  doing  right  to  let  his  tavern  to  a 
liquor  seller,  but  he  thought  the  minister  very 
impudent  to  say  what  he  did  about  it  in 
church. 

H.  (coming  up.}  Talking  about  the  new 
minister  ?  So  were  our  folks  when  I  came 
away.  He's  too  independent  to  suit  here. 
fle's  too  particular  who  he  associates  with, 
too.     Goes  up  to  Deacon  Jessup's  every  week, 
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'n'  haint  stepped  foot  in  our  house  but  twice. 
Mother  says  bis  wife  is  a  regulär  'ristocrab 
in  her  notions,  and  feels  above  all  tbe  eburcli 
pretty  mucb.  She  had  on  a  new  bonnet  Sun- 
day  that  cost  as  much  as  ten  dollars,  everv 
cent  of  it.  Our  folks  can't  afford  to  help  Sup- 
port such  extravagance. 

C.  Mr.  Wilders  widow  up  at  the  Centre 
didn't  like  it  at  all  because  he  wouldn't  preach 
Mr.  Wilder's  funeral  sermon.  They  came  for 
him,  but  he  had  some  excuse.  Our  folks  say 
a  minister  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  hiniself 
who'll  refuse  to  preach  at  a  funeral. 

üT.  I  know  what  bis  excuse  was.  He  went 
to  Squire  Burt's  wedding  the  same  morning. 
He  said  he  couldn't  drive  ten  miles  after  tho 
wedding  and  get  to  Mr.  Wilder's  in  time,  so 
they  got  Eider  Old.  But  they  won't  forget 
it  of  him.  He  needn't  have  gone  to  the 
wedding.  Folks  ain't  obliged  to  marry,  but 
theyVe  got  to  be  buried.  Mother  says  he 
ought  to  've  thought  of  that. 

0.  He  don't  tliink  of  much  but  his  own 
comfort,  our  folks  say.  The  Philippian  Society 
wanted  him  to  deliver  an  address  betöre  them 
Saturday  evening,  but  that  morning  he  de- 
clared  it  was  impossibie.  His  sermon  was 
only  just  begun,  he  said,  and  he  must  work 
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half  the  night  on  it.  He  said  if  he'd  known 
they  wanted  such  a  thing  three  days  before,  he 
would  have  arranged  it.  Our  folks  say  he's  no 
business  to  go  off  visiting  around  and  leave 
Ins  sermon  tili  the  last  minute.  The  Phil- 
ippians  had  counted  on  Judge  Jones  to  deliver 
the  address,  and  thought  the  minister  'd  do  to 
fall  back  on ;  so  they  didn't  have  any. 

H.  I  teil  you  what  'tis,  boys,  when  you 
stop  to  think  about  it,  'taint  so  easy  a  thing  to 
be  a  minister,  after  all.  I  don't  care  what 
our  folks  say ;  I  believe  ministers  earn  their 
money.  They're  called  all  over  town,  for  all 
sorts  o'  things,  an'  if  they  don't  answer  them 
somebody's  mad.  It  never  Struck  me  before, 
but  I  guess  if  our  minister  was  in  three  or 
half-a-dozen  pieces,  our  folks  would  use  every 
piece  at  the  same  time.  There'd  be  a  funeral 
for  one,  you  know ;  a  wedding  for  another ; 
some  aniversary  for  another ;  and  the  people 
would  be  dreadfully  dissatisfied  on  Sunday  if 
the  littlest  piece  had  staid  at  home  to  write 
the  sermon.  They  want  good  preaching,  you 
see. 

0.  And  I  s'pose  you  think  the  littlest  pie"5e 
wouldn't  do  very  good  preaching,  eh  ?  Well, 
I  won't  be  a  minister,  anyhow.  I  know  too 
well  what  u  our  folks  "  sav  all  round  the  bush. 
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They're  too  particular  about  the  new  minister, 
by  half.  Some  of  'em  would  find  some  fault 
with  him  if  he  were  Gabriel. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins. 


EVERY-DAY  RELIGION. 

\Enter  Charles  and  Henry.] 

Charles.  Come,  Henry,  aren't  you  going  to 
Sunday  sjcIioo!  ? 

Henry.  No  ;  my  father  said  I  needn't  go 
.  any  more,  and  you  won't  see  me  there  again. 

C.     Why  not,  Henry  ? 

jET.     Because  I  don't  want  to  go. 

C.     You  used  to  like  it. 

H.  I  like  to  hear  the  teacher  read  stories 
very  well,  when  they  are  not  too  pious  ;  but  I 
don't  think  much  of  the  rest  of  Ins  talk. 
What  is  the  good  of  going  ? 

0.  What's  the  good  of  it  ?  Don't  you 
want  to  understand  your  duty  ? 

H.     Of  course  I  do. 

(7.  And  when  you  understand  it,  you  want 
to  do  it,  —  don't  you  ? 

H.     To  bc  sure  I  do. 
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0.  Well,  then,  tlie  Sunday  school  will  help 
you  to  uiiderstand  and  to  do  your  duty. 

H.  Pooh  !  Do  you  ttiink  I  don't  know  uiy 
duty  now  ? 

ö.  Thatis  for  you  to  answer,  and  not  for 
me  !  But  do  you  feel  as  though  you  always 
did  your  whole  duty  ? 

H.     Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

C.  I  am  very  glad  tbat  you  understand 
and  do  your  duty  so  well ;  but  for  my  part,  I 
don't  know  how  I  should  get  through  the  week 
if  I  did  not  go  to  Sunday  school. 

H.     What  do  you  mean  by  tbat  ? 

C.  It  gives  me  strengtb  to  resist  tempta- 
tion.  My  teacber  teils  me  of  my  duty  to  God 
and  man,  and  be  urges  me  so  kindly  and  so 
earnestly  to  do  my  duty,  that  the  lesson  goes 
with  me  through  the  week  as  a  kind  of  Inspi- 
ration to  keep  me  in  the  right  path. 

H.  He  teils  you  not  to  teil  lies,  cheat, 
steal,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  but  I  know  all 
these  things  without  any  telling. 

C.  So  do  I ;  but  the  teacher  teils  me  some- 
thing  more  tban  merely  not  to  do  them.  You 
wouldn't  steal,  Henry  ? 

H.     Of  eourse  I  wouldn't. 

C.     Why  wouldn't  you  steal  ? 

H.     Because  I  wouldn't. 
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C.     But  why  not  ? 

H.  Why  wouldn't  I  steal  ?  Well,  that's  a 
queer  question.     Why  wouldn't  I  steal? 

ö.  Why  wouldn't  you  ?  Please  to  answer 
me,  Henry. 

üT.  Why,  I  should  be  sent  to  jail  if  I  did 
steal. 

C.  Then  if  it  were  not  for  being  sent  to 
jail  you  would  steal  ? 

H.     No,  I  don't  know  that  I  would. 

0.     You  don't  know  that  you  would  ? 

üT.  You  are  pretty  sharp  with  your  cate- 
chism.  Let  me  try  a  little.  Would  you  steal 
if  there  were  no  punishment  for  it  ? 

0.     I  would  not. 

H.     Why  not  ? 

O.  Because  it  is  wrong  to  steal ;  because 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  commanded  me  to 
love  my  neighbor  as  myself;  and  I  cannot 
love  him  and  steal  from  him.  A  boy  that 
would  not  steal,  or  do  any  other  wrong  act, 
because  he  fears  the  punishment,  isn't  much 
better  than  a  heathen. 

H.     Oh,  don't  preach,  Charles  ! 

0.  I  don't  preach ;  I  was  only  answering 
your  question.  I  am  afraid,  if  I  had  no  better 
motive  than  the  fear  of  punishment  to  keep 
me  from  sin  and  wrong,  I  should  be  a  worse 
boy  than  I  am. 
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H.  Don't  you  believe  more  folks  would 
ßteal  tlian  do  now  if  there  was  no  punishment 
for  it  ? 

C.  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  if  more  people 
carried  their  religion  into  their  every-day  life, 
less  people  would  steal  than  do  now.  And 
wliat  is  true  of  stealing  is  true  of  all  kinds 
of  sin  and  wrong. 

B.  I  never  understood  religion  to  mean 
such  things  as  that.  I  always  thought  ifc 
meant  reading  the  Bible,  saying  prayers,  and 
singing  hymns. 

0.  It  means  all  these  things,  for  religion 
is  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man.  If 
we  love  God,  we  must  delight  to  read  Ins  Book, 
and  to  commune  with  him  in  prayer  and  song. 
[n  loving  him  we  love  our  fellow-beings,  for 
fchey  are  his  children  :  and,  if  we  love  them, 
we  must  deal  justly  and  kindly  with  them. 

H.  Somehow  what  you  have  said  looks 
right  to  me,  and  I  think  I  will  go  to  Sunday 
school  with  you.  I  never  thought  religion 
had  anything  to  do  with  every-day  life. 

C.  Everything ;  but  it  is  time  to  go,  and 
we  will  talk  more  another  time. 

William  T.  Adams. 
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HORSE-SHEDS. 
A  Dialoguefor  three  boys. 

William.  Johnny,  you  can't  think  what  a 
iunny  thing  Tom  and  I  heard  last  Sunday  — 
two  horses  talking  just  as  regulär  as  a  tea- 
party,  and  quoting  Scripture  just  like  a  couple 
of  deacons. 

John.     Two  horses  talking  ? 

Thomas.  Yes,  Johnny,  Deacon  Johnson's 
old  roan  and  one  of  Mr.  Mumford's  elegant 
span  were  discussing  the  horse-shed  question, 
about  which  every  one  seems  to  be  excited 
every  now  and  then. 

J.  Well,  Tom,  what  did  they  say  ?  I'd 
like  to  know  what  the  horses  think  on  that 
question. 

W.  They  didn't  agree,  Johnny,  any  better 
than  the  men.  You  know  how  cold  and 
windy  and  sleety  it  was  last  Sunday.  Well, 
just  after  Deacon  Johnson  had  tucked  the 
blanket  in  under  his  harness,  and  stepped  into 
church,  his  horse  said  just  as  plainly  as  a 
horse  can  say 


T.     He  said 


W.  Well,  Tom,  if  you  know  it  any  better 
than  I,  just  teil  it. 

T.  Excuse  me,  Bill.  I  didn't  mean  to 
take  the  words  out  of  your  mouth.     Go  ahead. 
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W.  No,  you  go  ahead.  Yoa  speak  for 
Deacon  Johnson's  horse,  and  TO  speak  for 
Squire  Mumford's  horse. 

T.  Well,  then,  the  Deacon's  horse  said  : 
"  If  this  isn't  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint.  Here  I've  fried  and  fought  flies  all 
summer,  and  now  I  must  freeze  all  winter. 
This  wind  is  comfortable,  now  isn't  it  ?  And 
these  icicles  that  are  forming  on  my  mane  and 
fetlocks  are  highly  ornamental.  No  horse- 
sheds  yet.     Oh,  no  !  of  course  not." 

TT.  u  Nay,"  said  Squire  Mumford's  chest- 
nut,  who  had  just  been  driven  up  at  a  spank- 
ing  pace,  "  if  you  are  talking  horse-sheds,  I 
give  you  to  understand  that  there  are  none, 
and  are  to  be  none." 

T.  "  And  why  not,  neighbor  Chestnut  ?  " 
said  the  roan. 

W.  "  Well,  because  they  draw  the  flies, 
and  because  they  smell  so  very  disagreeable, 
and  because  the  noise  of  the  horses  pounding 
on  the  boards  would  disturb  the  congregation." 
J".  He  did  talk  like  a  deacon  though, 
didn't  he  ? 

T.  No  mistake  —  I've  heard  deacons  talk 
just  that  way  ;  but  my  horse  was  enough  for 
him.  "  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  my  fine 
fellow,"  said  the  roan,  "  to  talk  about  flies  and 
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that  sort  of  thing.  Here  you'll  be  driven 
home  and  put  up  in  a  nice  warm  barn  tili 
about  the  time  for  the  benediction.  That's 
the  way  with  you  all  winter.  And  in  Sum- 
mer you  take  the  children  to  ride  tili  service  ia 
over.  Just  step  out  here  and  freeze  or  fight 
flies  a  spell,  and  you'll  get  newviewson  the 
borse-sheds  question." 

J.  I  guess  some  of  the  rnen  would  get  new 
views,  too,  if  you  hitched  them  up  to  a  post 
on  the  north  side  of  our  church  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  on  such  a  day  as  last  Sunday.  But 
you  said  they  quoted  Scripture. 

W.  0  !  We  haven't  told  you  all  they  said. 
The  chestnut  did  quote  something  about  the 
beauty  of  the  sanctuary,  which,  he  rather 
thought,  wasn't  horse-sheds. 

T.  And  I  can  give  you  the  exact  words  of 
the  old  roan.  "  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
bis  beast,"  was  bis  final  rejöinder. 

J.     That  isn't  Seripture,  Tom. 

T.     Ain't  it  ? 

J.  Why  no,  though  there's  something  in 
Proverbs  vei-y  much  like  it :  "  A  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  bis  beast." 

T.  Well,  the  Bible  is  on  the  old  roan's 
side,  anyhow. 

J.  Yes,  I  admit  that.  I  only  wish  the  men 
were. 
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THE  LOST  PORTE-MONNAIE. 

Richard.  See  tbis  beautifulporte-monnaie, 
which  I  found  in  the  road  on  the  way  home. 
It's  just  what  I've  been  wanting. 

John.  But  it  isn't  yours,  Dick.  Somebody 
must  have  lost  it.  Is  there  notbing  about  by 
wbicb  you  can  teil  tbe  owner  ? 

R.  No,  it  was  all  done  up  in  a  paper  — 
brand  new,  you  see  —  notbing  in  it. 

J.  Somebody  must  have  lost  it,  Dick,  and 
it  isn't  yours,  if  you  have  found  it,  tili  you 
have  tried  in  vain  to  find  the  owner. 

R.  Oh,  bother,  John,  how  conscientious 
you  are. 

J.  Well,  Dick,  how  would  you  feel,  if  you 
had  lost  it?  What  would  you  wish  the  one 
who  found  it  to  do  ? 

Ellen.  Perhaps  Mr.  Thompson  lost  it.  I 
saw  him  go  down  the  road  not  long  since. 

R.     I  don't  believe  it's  his. 

J".     Well,  Td  ask  him,  and  see. 

R.  Why  can't  you  let  the  porte-monnaie 
alone.     It's  no  concern  of  yours. 

T.  But  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
person  who  lost  it.  It's  such  a  beauty ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  a  keepsake  ;  or  it  may  have 
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been  bought  by  some  girl  or  boy  with  money 
that  they'd  been  saving  for  months. 

R.  What's  the  use  of  supposing  all  that. 
It's  mine  now,  and  I  mean  to  kecp  it.  What's 
lost  is  lost ;  and  finding  is  keeping,  the  world 
over.  If  folks  are  careless  enough  to  drop 
their  things  in  the  road,  they  mustirt;  expect 
to  see  them  again. 

U.  That  isn't  quite  according  to  the 
Golden  Rule,  is  it  ? 

H.  Never  mind  about  the  Golden  Rule. 
What's  that  to  do  with  iny  finding  a  porte- 
monnaie  ? 

27.  We'll  see,  (pulling  out  a  Testament, 
and  reading.')  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

M.  Well,  there's  nothing  there  about  porte- 
monnaies. 

J.  Isn't  there  ?  Supposing  you  had  lost 
this  beautiful  porte-monnaie,  and  Jim  Gates 
had  found  it,  would  you  want  him  to  hunt  you 
up  ?  Wouldn't  you  say  he  was  a  nice,  honora- 
ble  fellow,  if  he  did,  and  a  mean  sneak  if  he 
didn't  ?  and  all  because  he  had  done  as  he 
would  be  done  by. 

U.  There  goes  Mr.  Thompson  now,  look 
ing  on  the  ground  as  if  he  had  lost  something. 
I  mean  to  call  him  in.     (Rapping  and  beckon- 
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Mr.  Thompson..  Well,  little  ones,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ? 

JE.  QembarrassedJ)  Nothing,  sir, —  but  — 
my  brother  Dick  — 

R.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Thompson,  I  found 
this  beautiful  porte-monnaie,  and  was  tempted 
to  keep  it ;  but  Ellen  thought  you  might  have 
lost  it,  and  John  insisted  that  I  ought  to  see  if 
'it  was  yours. 

Mr.  T.  Well,  it  is  inine,  no  mistake.  1 
bought  it  as  a  birth-day  present  for  my  poor, 
lame  nephew,  and  feit  bad  enough,  when  I  got 
home  and  couldn't  find  it.  Much  obliged  to 
you,  Dick  ;  and,  I  say,  if  you'll  meet  me  at 
Jones's  störe  to-morrow  morning,  you  shall 
take  your  pick  out  of  bis  two-bladed  knives,  as 
a  reward  for  your  honesty. 

R.  For  my  honesty,  Mr.  Thompson  ?  I 
wasnH  honest.  I  wanted  to  keep  the  porte- 
moimaie,  and  should,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  John 
and  Ellen.  They  ought  to  have  the  reward,  if 
anybody. 

John  and  Ellen.  We  don't  need  any  re, 
ward ;  it's  reward  enough  to  see  Dick  doing 
right. 

R.  And  I  say  it's  reward  enough  to  do 
right.  I  really  feel  better  than  if  I  had  a 
dozen  porte-monnaies.     There  was  something 
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here,  (pointing  to  Ms  heacT)  that  said,  all  the 
while,  u  Don't  keep  it." 

Mr.  T.  Well,  one  of  you  must  have  the 
knife,  for  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  give  it. 

R.    John,  let's  give  it  to  Ellen. 

J.  All  right.  She  deserves  it,  if  ever  a 
giri  did. 

E.  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  take  it ; 
but  I'm  sure  no  girl  ever  deserves  anything 
for  doing  right. 


L1TTLE  THINGS. 

(Enter  Charley  and  Willy.  Charley  stoops 
to  pick  up  a  pin^) 

Willy.  Why  what  a  nionkey  you  are?  to 
stop  for  such  a  little  thing  as  that. 

Charley.     I  don't  think  it's  a  little  tliing. 

W.     Don't  think  that  pin  is  a  little  tliing  ? 

C.  Well  —  yes  —  it  is  a  little  thing  ;  but 
suppose  I  stick  it  into  you.  (  Wiih  a  threaten- 
ing  gesture.*) 

W.  (Jumping.)  Look  out,  there. 

0.  0 !  it  isn't  such  a  little  thing,  after  all, 
isit? 

W.  Well,  when  it's  beut  up,  and  put  into 
your  seat  at  school,  it's  big  enough,  I  adrnit; 
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but  it  isn't  of  any  account  —  that's  what  I 
meant.  You  might  buy  a  paper  of  them  for 
ten  cents. 

C.  But  supposing  you  haven't  any  ten 
cents  —  supposing  you  had  put  all  your  money 
into  tbe  contribution  box  last  Sunday  ? 

W.  Why,  then  go  to  your  mother's  pin 
cushion  and  belp  yourself. 

0.     Isn't  tbat  stealing,  Willy  ? 

W.     Why,  no  — isit? 

(7.  It  looks  a  little  like  it.  Suppose  it  wan 
a  penny,  instead  of  a  pin,  you  didn't  tbink  it 
worth  while  to  pick  up,  and  then  went  to 
mother's  purse  and  helped  yourself  ? 

W.     Why,  tliat  would  be  stealing,  of  course. 

C.  And  I  fancy  the  neglect  of  these  little 
chances  to  save  often  leads  to  little  chances  tc 
steal. 

W.  I'm  sure,  Charley,  I  never  heard  anj 
one  take  such  a  serious  view  of  a  poor  old  pic 
before.  It's  too  little  a  thing  to  make  such  a 
fuss  about. 

(7.  The  pin  is  a  little  thing ;  but  the  nol 
stopping  to  pick  it  up  is  one  step  towards 
forming  a  habit  of  wastefulness ;  and  that's 
no  little  thing,  as  you  may  find  to  your  sorrow 
ßorne  day.  Some  one  has  said  that  "  there  are 
uo  little  things  with  God,"  and  I  don't  believe 
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there  are  any  little  things  with  men.  Even 
the  slightest  event  may  have  most  momentous 
consequences.  A  single  glass  of  wine  is  a 
very  little  thing,  but  it  may  make  a  drunkard. 
A  Single  flake  of  snow  is  a  very  little  thing, 
but  flakes  of  snow  make  up  the  avalanche 
which  — 

W.  Hold  on,  Gharley.  It  aint  Fourth  of 
July.  Just  stop  where  you  are,  and  I'll  pick 
up  all  the  pins  I  see  for  a  year  to  come. 

C.     All  right.     You'll  be  the  better  for  it. 


THE    ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Superintendent.  We  have  thought  it  well, 
instead  of  having  one  person  read  a  written 
report  to-day  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
school,  to  have  several  persons  report  orally. 
I  present  you,  therefore,  with  these  young  re- 
porters,  in  favor  of  whom  I  temporarily  abdi- 
cate  my  office. 

QEnter  six  little  girls.*) 

Minnie.  Well,  Carrie,  it  has  been  a  good 
year  for  our  Sabbath-school,  hasn't  it  ? 
Twelve  months  ago,  we  had  only  40  officers 
and  teachers  and  250  scholars.  To-day  we 
have  50  officers  and  teachers,  and  350  scholars 
—  a  gain  of  more  tlian  a  hundred. 
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Carrie.  Yes ;  and  then  how  regulär  the 
attendance  lias  been.  Our  average  for  the 
year  lias  been  300  —  at  least  75  more  than 
ever  before. 

Kate.  And  haven't  we  given,  though.  this 
year?  Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  against 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  last  year  —  an 
average  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  mem- 
ber  of  the  school.  Why,  we're  really  getting 
out  of  the  region  of  penny  contributions. 

C.  Yes  —  thanks  to  our  new  System  under 
which  the  Superintendent  keeps  an  account 
with  every  class,  and  each  teacher  with  every 
scholar,  we  really  are  beginning  to  give. 

31.  And  then  the  prize  banner  has  sonie- 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

K.  0,  of  course ;  but  not  half  so  niuch  as 
sonie  folks  think.  I  don't  heuere  we  could 
ever  get  back  to  our  old-fashioned  contri- 
butions of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  Sunday,  now 
that  we've  once  got  a  taste  of  giving,  if  we 
tried. 

0.  I'm  sure  I  hope  not.  I  mean  to  give 
just  the  same  —  banner  or  no  banner. 

Julia.  You  mustn't  forget  our  new  library, 
girls.  Those  books  were  just  what  we  needed 
to  make  the  school  perfect. 

Jennie.     0 !  to   be  sure.  250   volumes  this 
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year  will  do  ;  but  the  librarian  teils  us  in  con- 
fidence  (with  her  hand  to  her  mouth)  that  we 
really  need  as  many  more,  and  he  doesn't  see 
where  the  money  is  Coming  from.  Perhaps 
these  kind  friends  do. 

Lucy.  But  it  hasn't  been  all  sunshine, 
girls.  We  have  lost  one  of  our  best  teachers 
—  good  Mr.  Jones ;  and  then  there  was  little 
Alice  Clair,  who  feil  asleep  in  Jesus'  arms  — 
let  me  see  —  why,  there  have  been  five  deaths 
in  our  school  this  year. 

Julia.  But  there  have  been  more  births, 
Pet,  than  deaths.  At  least,  twenty-five  think 
they  have  found  the  Saviour,  and,  of  this  num- 
her,  fifteen  have  united  with  the  church.  God 
has  been  real  good  to  us. 

Superintendent.  That  he  has,  little  ones. 
And  now  shan't  we  be  good  to  him  for  the 
year  to  come  ?  All  those  who  mean  to  deal 
kindly  and  truly  with  Jesus  for  the  year  to 
come,  will  please  rise.  What !  jiot  one  ? 
Ah  !  there  they  come.  Well,  darlings,  if  you 
only  keep  that  promise,  we  shall  have  a 
gteat  deal  better  report  to  make  next  year, 
than  this. 
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THE    PRIZE    BANNER. 

Supt.  A.  I  don't  tbink  much  of  these 
prize-banners  in  your  Sunday-school,  brother 
B. 

Supt.  B.  Why  not,  neighbor  A.  TheyVe 
brougiit  our  average  attendance  up  from  250 
to  350  ;  and  our  contributions  from  $4.00  to 
$10.00  a  Sunday.  They  have  some  incidental 
advantages,  at  any  rate. 

Supt.  A.  I've  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  don't 
think  they're  Scriptural,  and  then  they  tend 
to  foster  pride  and  ill-will. 

Supt.  B.  Well,  I'll  call  up  three  or  four  of 
my  little  ones,  and  see  what  they  can  say  in 
favor  of  the  banner  System. 

(Enter  Willie,  Maggie,  Ophie,  and  Lillie.') 

Supt.  B.  Well,  Willie,  you  belong  to  the 
"  banner-class  in  Coming."  What  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself  ? 

Willie.  Only  this :  that  I  come  every  Sun- 
day, räin  or  shine  ;  always  have,  and  always 
mean  to  —  banner  or'no  banner. 

Supt.  A.  The  banner,  then,  makes  no 
difference  ? 

W.  Why  no,  sir.  We  didn't  take  the 
banner.     The  banner  took  us. 
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Süpt.  B.  Maggie,  you  belong  to  the  "  ban- 
ner-class  in  giving."     Teil  us  all  about  it. 

Maggie.  Well,  there's  nothing  to  teil,  only 
this:  We've  been  bringing  in  all  the  pennies 
we  could  lay  hold  of,  ever  since  we  entered 
the  school,  and,  last  quarter,  folks  found  it 
out. 

Supt.  A.  And  you'd  give  just  as  much 
without  any  hopes  of  a  banner  ? 

M.  I  guess  we  would,  while  Mrs.  S.  is  our 
teacher.     She's  all  give. 

Supt.  B.  Well,  Ophie,  what  justification 
can  you  offer  for  the  "  banner-class  in  behav- 
ing? 

Ophie.  Only  this :  that  we  didn't  know 
there  was  any  banner  for  behaving,  tili  it  was 
hung  up  over  our  class.  Of  course  we'd  been 
behaving  well  for  the  quarter  preceding.  We 
always  do.  And  we  shan't  behave  any  the 
worse  for  the  quarter  to  come,  because  there's 
a  banner  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  class  in 
the  school.  Those  that  want  irregulär  attend- 
ance,  meagre  contributions,  and  disorderly 
classes,  mustn't  offer  banners  for  their  oppo- 
sites. 

Supt.  A.  Eeally,  Miss  Ophie,  you  are  a 
second  Anna  Dickinson.  I've  no  questions  to 
ask  you.     But  I  do  wish  some  one  would  teil 
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me  whether  tliere  is  any  Scriptural  precept  or 
precedent  for  tliis  prize  System. 

Supt.  B.  Lillie,  will  you  undertake  to  sat- 
isfy*  my  good  brother  ? 

Lillie.  Yes,  sir ;  here's  a  Testament,  Mr. 
A.  Since  we've  adopted  the  prize  System, 
we've  liad  money  enough  to  buy  all  the  Testa- 
ments we  needed. 

Supt.  A.    What  shall  I  do  with  it,  Lillie  ? 

L.  Take  it  home.  If  your  school  has  not 
adopted  the  prize  System,  I've  no  doubt  you 
need  it.  But,  just  now,  turn  to  2  Cor.  8  :  1-4, 
and  read. 

Supt.  A.  reads. 

L.  Read  again  from  the  same  epistle, 
chapter  nine,  verses  one  and  tv\ro. 

Supt.  A.  reads. 

L.  Doesn't  that  look,  Mr.  A.?  as  if  Paul 
was  a  little  indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
citing  pride  and  ill-will,  if  he  could  only  get 
out  of  the  churches  a  good  round  eontribution  ? 

Supt.  A.  Well,  yes,  Lillie,  I  must  say  it 
does. 

L.  Isn't  Paul's  System  the  prize  System  in 
essence  ? 

Supt  A.     It  looks  a  little  like  it,  Lillie. 

Supt.  B.  So  you  won't  go  away  and  throw 
ßtoaes  at  our  Sunday-school,  brother  A  ? 
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&upt.  A.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  shall  go  away 
wito  a  very  sfcrong  suspiciou  that  the  wisest, 
best  and  rnost  Scriptural  thiug  we  can  do,  is  to 
imltate  your  example. 

JSupt.  B.     All  right. 

School.     All  right. 

Supt.  A.     Yes,  I  see  you  are  :  all  right. 


TOO    MÜCH    GIVING. 

(For  two  young  men,  a  boy,  and  ihree  girls.*) 

Mr.  Penurious.  Give  !  Give  !  Give  !  I  de- 
clare  it's  always  give.  A  dollar  for  this  thing 
to-day,  and  five  dollars  to  that  thing  to-morrow. 
Why,  a  man  would  want  to  be  made  of  money, 
to  belong  to  this  church. 

Charley.  But  you  receive,  as  well  as  give, 
don't  you,  Mr.  P.  ? 

Mr.  P.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Nobody  ever  gave 
me  anything,  that  I  can  remember.  I've 
earned  all  that  I  own  myself,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  it.  You  needn't  hope  to  gev  anything 
out  of  me  for  your  Sunday-school  library.  I 
don't  believe  in  Sunday-school  libraries.  They 
don't  have  the  right  kind  of  books ;  and,  be» 
sides,  they  cost  money. 
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Mary.  Nobody  ever  gave  you  anything, 
Mr.  P.  ?  How  did  you  come  by  life  and  health 
and  the  ability  to  acquire  a  fortune  ?  Did  you 
earn  tJiose  yourself  ? 

Ellen.  Ycs,  Mr.  P.  You  and  the  Bible 
don't  agree  very  well.  That  says :  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

Jenny.  And  aren't  we  all  giving  to  you 
every  day  of  our  lives  ?  Here  we're  giving 
you  a'first  rate  opportunity  to  give  ! 

Mr.  P.  Ye-es —  thank  you  for  notliing. 
I  wisb  you'd  give  me  a  greenback  now  and 
then,  or  something  that  eost  soinething,  and  is 
worth  something. 

Mary.  And  salvation  cost  nothing,  and  is 
worth  nothing,  I  suppose.  Oh  !  Mr.  P.5  think 
what  it  cost  the  Father  to  save  a  ruined  world 
—  think  what  salvation  nieans  ! 

C.  I'll  teil  you  what  it  raeans,  Mr.  P.  ;  it 
means  Give.  As  Christ  gave  himself  for  us, 
so  we  must  give  oursclves  for  others,  or  we  are 
none  of  his.  Well,  we  can't  spend  much  time 
on  you.  Good  morning.  (JExit  Charley,  Ellen, 
Mary  and  Jenny.') 

Mr.  P.  Salvation  means  giving !  Who 
ever  heard  such  a  thing?  The  young  folks 
had  no  such  notions  when  I  was  a  boy.  QExit.) 

Enter,   from  differeni  sides  of  the  platform,  Uncle  Bounti/al 
Cliarley,  Ellen  and  Mary. 
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(7.,  M  and  M.  Good  morning,  Uncle 
Bountiful. 

Uncle  B.  Good  morning,  children.  Round 
collecting  for  the  new  library,  I'U  venture  to 
say.  Well,  f  m  ready  for  you.  Will  this  do 
for  me  ?  (Pulling  out  a  ten-dollar  5z7Z.) 

M.  0,  Uncle  Bountiful !  we  didn't  think 
of  your  giving  more  than  five  dollars. 

Uncle  B.  Didn't  you  ?  Well  now,  there's 
a  good  one.  I  do  like  to  take  folks  by  sur 
prise. 

JE.  Uncle  Bountiful,  did  you  ever  think 
that  there  was  "  too  mucli  giving  ? 

Uncle  B.  U  Too  mucb  giving ! "  God 
bless  you,  child,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Does  God  give  us  too  much  fresli  air  and  sun- 
sliine  ?  Does  he  give  more  of  bis  tender,  all- 
embracing  love  than  we  need?  Is  that  what 
you  inean  ? 

M.  0 !  no,  Uncle  Bountiful.  Ellen  means 
to  ask  if  there  isn't  too  much  giving  among 
Christians.  I  suspect  I  know  what  put  it  into 
her  head. 

Uncle  B.  So  do  I,  darling.  It  was  tho 
devil.  Resist  him,  Nellie,  and  he'll  flee  from 
you. 

0.     He  did,  uncle. 

M.  For  shame,  Charley.  I  really  think 
Mr.  Penurious  is  a  good  man. 
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Uncle  B.  0,  ho  !  so  you've  been  afoul  of 
Mr.  Penurious.  Well,  pet,  -Zthink  he's  a  good 
man,  too.  He's  Hiighty  sound  in  the  doctrines, 
and  there's  nobody  speaks  and  prays  better 
than  he.  But  he  wou't  give.  That's  his  weak- 
ness.  My  weakness  is  that  I  can't  speak  ten 
words  together;  but  I'm  willing  to  give  ten 
dollars  together  —  so  we're  Square. 

ü.  And  you  seem  to  think  it  a  pleasure 
to  give,  uncle. 

Uncle  B.  Of  course  I  do.  Isn't  that 
Scriptural  ?  Better  to  give  than  to  receive, 
you  know.  IVe  always  found  it  so.  But 
good-bye,  children.     I  must  be  going.    (Eilt.} 

ö.  Now  there  goes  what  I  call  a  man. 
God  bless  him,  girls  ;  don't  you  say  so  ? 

Uncle  B.  Qpopping  Jus  head  in.')  If  you  are 
a  little  short  on  that  subscription,  don'fc  m;nd 
calling  on  me  again. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Charles.  Well,  boys,  to-morrow  is  Christ- 
mas Day.     Isn't  tbat  bully  ? 

Edwin.  "  Bully  ? "  Charles,  that  seetns 
to  me  the  very  last  epithet  to  apply  to  Christ- 
mas  Day  ;  and,  indeed,  an  adjective  that  you'd 
better  dismiss  from  your  vocabulary  altogether. 

James.  I  wonder  what  Charles's  conception 
of  Christmas  Day  is. 

0.  Well,  you  needn't  wonder  long.  It's  a 
day  when  school  don't  keep,  and  we  have  a 
bang  up  good  dinner  —  a  day  when  skates  are 
given  to  those  fellows  that  haven't  got  them, 
and  the  chances  are  more  than  even  that 
they'll  have  an  opportunity  to  try  them  befGre 
night. 

E.     More  slang,  Charley- 

J".  And  such  a  conception  of  Chriatmas! 
Did  you  ever  go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day, 
Charles  ? 

G.  Go  to  church  f  Not  for  Joseph.  Not 
any  in  mine,  if  you  please. 

E.  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  use  such  low 
expressions,  Charley. 

J.  And  I  do  wish  you'd  go  to  church  with 
me  to-morrow. 
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0.  Me  go  to  churcli  ?  Why,  it's  as  rauch 
as  I  can  do  to  get  there  Suudays.  But  why 
shouid  you  want  nie  to  go  to  church  Christiaas 
day? 

U.  Because  Christmas  Day  coinmemorates 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  isn't  certain  that 
He  was  born  on  that  day  ;  but  the  church  has 
for  centuries  observed  that  day  as  the  anni- 
versary  of  His  birth. 

/.  Yes,  and  the  holiday  and  the  gift-mak- 
ing  of  which  you  think  so  inuch,  and  the  good 
dinner,  were  intended  simply  as  expressions 
of  joy  for  the  birth  of  a  Saviour. 

(7.  Is  that  so  ?  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light 
before  —  that  isn't  slang,  is  it  ? 

E.  Hardly  ;  and  if  you  don't  give  us  slang 
every  time  you  open  your  lips,  you  shall  have 
due  credit  for  it. 

C.  But  really,  boys,  Vm  in  earnest  now. 
I  never  thought  much  about-  Christnias,  any 
way.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  tlirowu  into  the 
calendar  as  a  sort  of  make-weight  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Just  about  six  months  apart, 
you  know.  Two  holidays  to  kind  of  bailast 
the  year.  ' 

/.  But  Christmas  has  a  serious  aspect, 
Charley.  It  commemorates  the  fact  that  the 
Son  of  God  took  upon  him  our  human  nature, 
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in  order  that  he  might  die  for  man.  It  ought 
to  be  observed  not  with  feasting  and  junketting, 
but  in  a  reasonable,  Christian  way. 

0.  I  see  it  now,  and  I  verily  believe  I'll  go 
to  church  to-morrow.  It  looks  now  as  if  it 
was  going  to  snow  —  so  there'll  be  no  skating. 
Yes,  boys,  I'll  go,  skating  or  no  skating  —  you 
needn't  look  so  gluna  over  it.  There's  my 
hand  on  it.   (Shaking  hands  with  both  of  them.*) 


THE    FORCE   OF    EXAMPLE. 

lohn.     I  wouldn't  do  it,  Ned,  if  I  were  you. 

Mary.     No,  nor  I,  either,  Edward. 

Edward.  Why  not  ?  What  härm  is  there 
in  it,  Fd  like  to  know  ? 

J.  Not  much  in  the  thing  itself —  perhaps 
not  any  ;  but  then  think  of  the  force  of  exam- 
ple.  To  go  to  the  theatre  might  do  you  no 
injury  —  the  mere  going  to  the  theatre,  if  you 
kept  aloof  from  the  surroundings  of  the  theatre, 
probably  wouldn't  —  but  if  you  go,  others  will 
plead  your  example,  and  go  too. 

M.  And  though  Christian  principles  may 
enable  you  to  resist  the  temptations  which 
Surround  the  theatre,  ihey  may  fall  into  Satan's 
traps. 
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Jane.  And  why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that 
these  teraptations  Cluster  so  thickly  about  the 
theatre  ?  Like  attracts  like,  they  used  to  teil 
me. 

E.  So  it  is  because  of  the  influenee  of  my 
cxample  that  you  don't  want  me  to  go  to  the 
theatre. 

J.  Mainly  that- — though  we  have  no  little 
anxiety  on  your  own  account.  Going  once,  it 
will  naturally  be  easier  for  you  to  go  again. 
Of  course  in  going,  you  must  become  habit- 
uated  to  contact  with  the  drunkard  and  the 
prostitute  ;  what  the  result  may  be,  we  cannot 
teil. 

E.  You  need  have  no  fears  on  my  account. 
I  despise  everything  of  that  sort. 

M.  We  know  you  do,  and  we  want  you  to 
keep  on  despising  it. 

E.  But  about  this  force  of  example.  My 
theory  is,  that  every  tub  should  stand  on  its 
own  bottom.  If  Tom  Jones  goes  to  the 
theatre  because  I  do,  and  consequently  goes  to 
perdition,  Tom  Jones  is  to  blame  for  it,  not  I. 
He  ought  to  have  resisted  temptation. 

Jcme.  I  don't  know  about  that,  brother  — 
or,  rather,  I  do  know  about  it.  I  know  that 
you  are  accountable  to  God  and  man  for  all 
the  results  that  flow  from  your  example. 
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E.     Why  sister,  that's  rather  harsh  doctrine. 

M.  Harsh,  but  true,  Cousin  Edward. 
Search  God's  word,  and  see  if  it  isn't  so;  or 
apply  common  sense  to  tbe  question. 

JE.  Well,  Hl  think  of  what  you  say ;  but  I 
do  so  want  to  see  Joe  Jefferson  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

J.  So  do  we ;  but  we  can  forego  the  pleas- 
ure  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Jane.  Yes,  because  we  realize  that  when 
we  sneer  at  the  force  of  example,  we  are  fol- 
lowing  the  example  of  Cain,  when  he  asked : 
M  Am  I  my  brothcr's  keeper  ?  " 


NO  GENTLEMAN  UNLESS  A  CHRISTIAN. 

William.  Hullo !  here  comes  Mr.  Turvey- 
drop. 

James.    That's  so.     Let's  have    some  fun 
with  him. 
Enter  Clarence,  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  with  cane, 

kid  gloves,  etc.  etc. 

Clarence.  Young  gentlemen,  can  you  in- 
form me  where  Miss  Araminta  Glover  resides  ? 

W.     Of  course  I  can. 

J.     Me,  too. 

ö.  (after  quite  a  pause.^)  Well,  why  don't 
you  then  ? 
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J.  0!  that's  what  you're  waiting  for. 
Well,  we  said  wo  could,  we  didn't  say  we 
would. 

W.     Let's  teil  him,  Jim. 

J.     All  right ;  go  ahead.     Fll  help  you. 

W.     Do  you  see  that  elna  tree  ? 

C.     Yes,  sir. 

W.  Well,  when  you  come  to  that  tree 
(JPauses.*) 

O.  (Impatiently*)  Well,  what  then  ? 

W.  Why,  keep  right  on,  as  if  you  hadn't 
seen  it.     It  won't  bite  you. 

J.     And  by'me  bye,  turn  to  your  right  — 

W.     And  then  to  your  left  — 

J.     Till  you  meet  a  small  boy  — 

W.     Thumbing  his  nose  — 

J.     This  way. 

O.  (Raising  his  carte  to  strike  Jarnes^) 
Caitiffs ! 

(Enter  Mr.  Richardson. ) 

Mr.  R.     Why,  boys,  what's  up  ? 

C  (JLowering  his  cane.*)  Sir,  these  fellows 
have  insulted  me,  simply  because  I  dress  and 
demean  myself  like  a  gentleman. 

W.  No,  'tis  because  you're  a  stuck-up  up- 
Btart. 

J.     Yes,  that's  what's  the  matter. 

Mr.  R.     Hold  on,  boys.     I   fancy,  Jamea 
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and  William,  that  you're  likely  enougti  to 
have  been  rüde  to  Clarence. 

J.  But  he's  such  a  prig,  sir.  Not  a  bit  of 
down-riglit  manliness  in  him.  Couldn't  take 
the  easiest  fly  that  ever  was  batted. 

W.  All  fuss  and  feathers ;  and  so  pioud  of 
Ins  fine  clothes.  Why,  keep  him  out  of  a 
tailor's  shop  for  a  year,  and  there's  nothing 
left  of  him. 

Mr.  R.  You  hear  what  these  boys  say, 
Clarence.  It  doesn't  excuse  their  rüde  con- 
duct ;  but  I  confess  there's  some  truth  in  it. 

0.  I  only  try  to  be  a  gentleman,  sir. 
That's  why  all  the  boys  are  down  on  me. 

Mr.  R.  And  what  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman, 
Clarence  ? 

0.  Well,  to  wear  fashionable  clothes,  and 
be  courteous  to  the  ladies,  and  — and  — 

Mr.  R.  Drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  smoke 
a  cigar  now  and  then. 

C.  Well,  yes,  sir.  Most  gentlemen  do 
that. 

Mr.  N"ow  your  idea  of  being  a  gentleman 
doesn't  coincide  with  mine,  at  all,  Clarence. 
My  theory  is,  that  no  one  can  be  a  gentleman 
who  isn't  also  a  Christian. 

C.  Well,  that's  a  new  idea.  I  thought 
most  gentlemen  werc 
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Mr.  It.     Speak  it  right  out,  Clarence. 

C.  Well,  I  thought  they  were  rather  rough 
on  religion. 

Mr.  It.  Your  gentlemen  are,  110  doubt ; 
but  my  gentleman  is  true  and  faithful  to  God, 
and  therefore  courteous  to  all  God's  children. 
He  may  not  wear  fine  clothes,  or  sport  kid 
gloves  ;  but  he  will  be  prompt  to  do  any  man 
a  kindness,  and  be  patient  and  gentle  under 
undeserved  reproach.  No  flogging  and  thresh- 
ing,  when  a  boy  is  rüde  to  him.  He  loves 
God,  and  so  he  loves  God's  creatures.  Any 
other  kind  of  gentlemanliness  than  this,  is 
mere  veneering.     This  is  the  solid  wood. 

0.  Why,  Mr.  Richardson,  I  never  heard 
anybody  talk  so  before. 

Mr.  R.  I'm  sorry  for  t  it,  for  'tis  God's 
truth,  and  a  truth  that  you  need  to  think 
about.     You  will  think  about  it,  won't  you  ? 

C.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H.  And  you'll  shake  hands  with  these 
little  reprobates  wno  were  thumbing  their 
noses  at  you  just  now.  I  saw  bare-legged 
Bill  there  ruiming  himself  almost  dead,  to 
catch  widow  Jones'  cow,  and  I  thought  then 
that  he  had  the  making  of  a  gentleman  in 
him. 

C.  Well,  TU  shake  hauds  with  him  ;  but 
as  for  Jim  — 
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J.  I  won't  thumb  my  nose  at  you  any 
more,  Clarence. 

0.  Well,  TU  shake  hands  with  you,  too, 
Tim  ;  and  let's  all  try  to  be  true  gentlemen 
after  Mr.  Richardson's  pattern. 

W.  and  J.     Agreed. 


SHALL    WE   HAVE    A    LIBRARY? 

Mr.  A.  Tbe  question  is :  Sball  we  havfe  a 
iibrary  ? 

All  the  boys.     We  want  a  Iibrary. 

All  ihe  girls.     We  want  a  Iibrary. 

Mr.  A.  There  are  two  very  strong  argu- 
ments.  The  wants  of  the  little  ones  mbfcfcn't 
be  disregarded.  Still,  it  is  a  question  whuther 
what  we  want  is  what  we  med. 

Mr.  B.  I  say  no  Iibrary.  It  costs  otie  dok 
lar  a  year  for  every  scholar  in  the  school ;  and 
the  same  money  expended  in  other  directions 
would  make  the  school  more  prosperuus,  and 
suit  the  scholars  equally  well. 

Mr.  0.  I  say  no  Iibrary.  It  costs  more 
than  it  comes  to.  We  have  to  buy  very  expen 
sive  books,  and  books  that  are  not  fit  foi 
Sunday  reading,  in  order  to  make  our  Iibrary 
attractive. 
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Mr.  D.  That's  so.  I  havcn't  bad  a  sct.olar 
in  ten  years,  that  would  cven  loök  at  u  Ed- 
wards on  the  AfTeetions." 

Mr.  A.  Of  course  not.  Oliver  Optb,  with 
bis  Striving  and  Thriving,  Planking  and 
Pianing,  has  taken  the  wind  quite  out  of 
Edwards's  sails. 

Mr.  C.  But  are  Oliver  Optic's  books  quite 
the  thing  for  a  Sunday-School  library  ?  The 
moral,  when  you  get  to  it,  is  all  right ;  but, 
meanwhile,  half  the  boys  in  your  parish  have 
run  away  to  sea. 

Mr.  B.  Rather  strong,  brother  C. ;  but 
true  in  the  main.  All  I  clairn  is,  that  the 
same  money  that  a  library  cost  expended  in 
papers  and  picnics,  would  yield  better  returns. 
#  Mr.  C.  And  I  still  insist  on  the  difficulty 
of  finding  suitable  books  for  a  library,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  books  that  the  scholars  will 
read.  If  anybody  should  give  m-e  to-day 
$500.00  to  spend  for  our  library,  I  shouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  A.  ril  teil  you  what  to  do  with  it, 
brother  C.  Do  away  with  your  Sunday- 
School  Library,  and  organize  a  Parish  Library, 
open  every  Saturday  evening  frorn  six  to 
eight.  Don't  try  to  rnake  that  library  re- 
Ugious.     Make  it  moral  and  instructive.     Seil 
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tickets  to  it  for  a  dollar  a  year,  and  gwe 
tickets  as  prizes  for  regularity  of  attendance 
and  good  deportment  in  the  Sunday-School. 

Mr.  0.  That's  a  good  idea,  brother  A.  It 
wouldn't  cost  so  much  as  a  Sunday-School 
Library,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  A.  Not  near.  The  books  would  be 
charged  to  individuals,  and  returned  by  them. 
There  would  be  fewer  los-ses,  and  less  wear 
and  tear. 

Mr.  B.  And  then  our  half  dozen  librarians 
could  reinforce  the  teaching  department  on 
Sundays,  and  we  could  go  home  when  we  got 
through  our  lessons,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
distribution  of  books  to  be  completed. 

Mr.  A.  Of  course.  There  are  many  ai- 
vantages  in  the  plan  which  I  advocate.  Pm 
sure  Fd  rather  put  Standard  works  in  history, 
biography,  and  science  into  the  banden  of  the 
children,  than  a  good  deal  of  the  ;t  religious 
reading  "  they  get  out  of  our  Sunday-School. 

Mr.  0.  So  would  I ;  and  Fm  not  sure  trat 
Standard  works  of  fiction  would  be  less  hurtful 
than  many  of  the  religious  novels  of  the 
period. 

Mr.  B.  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  a  good 
many  families  buy  books  of  current  interest 
which  they  are  done  with   at'ter  a  Single  read- 
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ing,  and  which  might  go  into  a  library  of  this 
sort.  There's  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Pink  and  White 
Tyranny  "  now  —  our  folks  have  all  been  read- 
ing  it.  It  isn't  quite  the  thing  for  a  Sunday- 
School  Library  ;  but  in  a  Parish  Library,  it 
wouldn't  be  out  of  place.     I'll  turn  that  in. 

Mr.  A.  Ali  right ;  and  a  good  many  fami- 
lies  might  turn  in  similar  books  ;  but,  after  all, 
I  should  want  to  see  in  the  Parish  Library  a 
goodly  show  of  more  substantial  works  — 
books  of  reference,  such  as  the  teachers  and 
scholars  would  like  to  consult ;  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  B.  Of  course.  We  must  manage  to 
suit  all  tastes.  But  suppose  we  think  about 
this  matter  a  while,  and  bring  it  up  again  ? 

School.  That's  a  good  idea.  Be  sure  you're 
right,  and  then  go  ahead. 
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Asking  the  Guv'nor. 

Father  Roach. 

Baggage  Master  Brick's 
Lunch-Can. 

The     Lightning-Rod     Dis- 
penser. 

An  Original  Love  Story. 

The  Doom  of  Claudius  and 
Cynthia. 

Elsie's  Child. 

Kentucky  Philosophy. 

A  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

The  Honest  Deacon. 

The  Two  Mills. 

Glad  Tidings. 

The  Fate  of  Sergeant  Thin. 

The  Two  Ideals. 

Night  on  Shiloh. 

The  German  Family  on  the 
Cars. 

Gilderoy. 

The  Child's  Dream. 

Mine  Shildren. 

Cheerfulness. 

Building  the  Years. 

Rhymes  for  House-Cleaning 
Times. 


The  Engine. 

S'posin'. 

Jane  Conquest. 

The  Lady  or  the  Tiger. 

Love  on  Skates. 

A  Baptist  on  Presbyterians. 

God's  Beverage. 

Hannah  Jane. 

The  Palmetto  and  the  Pine. 

A  Railway  Matinee. 

The  Law  of  Death. 

The  Easter  Altar-Cloth. 

The  Bailad  of  Hiram  Lover. 

On  the  Other  Train. 

The  Old  Fair  Story. 

The  Ship  on  Fire. 

My  Madcap  Darling. 

The  Tides  are  Rising. 

The  Minstrel's  Curse. 

Patient  Mercy  Jones. 

Sunrise  on  the  Mississippi. 

Try  the  Fun. 

Searching  for  the  Slain. 

The  Briefless  Barrister. 

Jet. 

A    Negro's  Account  of  the 

Prodigal  Son. 
Durandarte  and  Belerma. 
The    Dead    Colonel    in    the 

Blue. 
Paying  Toll. 
Annais  of  the  Poor. 
The  Photograph  Album. 
The  Martyrs  of  Sandomir. 
Uncle  Moses  and  the  Comet. 
Building  and  Being. 


The  Curriculum  of  Life. 

A   Visit    to     Jack     Frost's 

Palace. 
A  Rhyme  of  the  Navy. 
She  Wanted  to  Learn  Elocu- 

tion. 
The  Destruction  of  Pompeii. 
Suffering  and  Hope. 
The  Stern  Parent. 
A  New  Declaration. 
The  Golden  Axe. 
A  Boy's  Lecture  on  'Knives.' 
Stonewall  Jackson's  Death. 
Was  it  Job  that  had  Wartson 

Hirn. 
On  the  Stairway. 
Roland  and  Diana. 
The  Irish  Schoolmaster. 
APicture  of  the  Past. 
Piano-Music. 
Relation  of  the  Mosquito  to 

the  Human  Family, 
"  That's  but  Nat'ral." 
Curfew  Beils. 

When  the  Clock  Strikes  XXI. 
The  Arctic  Martyrs. 
The  Lion's  Ride. 
Smelling  by  Telephone. 
The  Ten  Virgins. 
How  Jake  Found  Hirn. 
Hiawatha  Johnson's  Wooing 
How  Uncle  Henry  Dyed  His 

Hair. 
Wendell  Phillips. 
"  The  Roil  Bengoi  Tagger," 
The  Pilgrim's  Vision. 
A  Solemn  Warning. 
The  Humble  Servant  Girl. 
Our  Ain  Countrie. 
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Introductory— How  to  Impersonate— Key  to  Gesture. 


The    Pewee    and    the    Wild 

Rose. 
Mr.  Grimshaw's  Mistake. 
The  Recognition. 
An  Arctic  Aurora. 
A  Welsh  Classic. 
Negro  Worship  iri  the  South. 
For  a  Warning. 
Woman  vs.  Heroism. 
Willie  Wee's  Grace. 
Drinking  a  Tear. 
Fat  and  Lean. 
Winter  in  Louisville. 
The  Sioux  Chiefs  Daughter. 
The  Sad-Eyed  Stranger. 

How  we  Tried  to  Whip  the 
Teacher. 

"  Peace.be  Still!" 

Sunday  Fishin'. 

The  Damsel  of  Peru. 

The  New  Era. 

The  Insulted  Pig. 

The  Great  Commander. 

The  Circle  of  Death. 

The.  After-Dinner  Orator. 

The    Storming    of  the    Ice- 
Palace. 

A  Ballad  of  Capri. 

Cho-che-Bang  and   Chi-chil- 
Bloo. 

A  Musical  Contest. 

Fridolin. 

The  Story  of  Don  Vejez. 

Bachelor  Brown. 

The  Christmas  Prayer. 

Uncle   Skinflint's  Christmas 
Gift. 

The  Culprit  Fay. 

Nancy. 


The  Story  of  Ingomar. 
"  One  of  the  Linie  Ones." 
The  Old  Reading  Class. 
Off  Bamegat. 
The  Going  of  Arthur. 
The  Tapestry  Weavers. 
Aunt  Jemima's  Courtship. 
Heroes  of  the  Land  of  Penn. 
Dot  Maid  Mit  Hazel  Hair. 
An  Italian  Legend. 
Night  Brings  out  the  Stars. 
The     "  Shiner "      and      the 
Waifs. 

The  Bobbin  Ran  Out. 

The  Bügle. 

Entering  In. 

Diffidence. 

Brother  Gardner  on  Wick- 
edness. 

A  Smart  Boy. 

Mansie  Wanch's  First  and 
Last  Play. 

The  Hermit  of  the  Cave. 

The  First  Sabbath. 

New  Year's  Chimes. 

Little  Elfin's  Plea. 

Our  Choir. 

A  New  Year  Address. 

The  M-Man  wich  didn't 
drink  W-W-W-Water. 

The  Baby  is  Dead. 

The  Unfinished  Song. 

The  Maniac's  Love. 

Man,  His  Proverbiallll-Luck 
and  Continual  Foolish- 
ness. 

Bettina  Mazzi. 

"  Over  the  Range." 


FENXO  S    FAVORITES. 
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AHerooflTSO. 

God  in  the  Sunrise. 

Before  the  Wedding. 

Neddie's  Thanksgiving  Visit 

Purpose  in  Life. 

A  Little  Child. 

The  Tender  Heart. 

Big  Ben  Bolton. 

The  First  Predicted  Eclipse. 

Sixteen  and  Sixty. 

The  Bailad  of  Beffana. 

Clerk  Muggins. 

A  Life's  Hymn. 

In  the  Catacombs. 

Went  Out  That  Way. 

Come  Under  My  Plaidie. 

The  Prettiest  Girl. 

A  Sly  Old  Rat. 

Handsome  Girl  in  a  Crowded 

Car. 
Death. 
Old  Amazin'  Grace. 
The  Cranes  of  Ibycus. 
The  Pretty  Roller  Skater. 
Reflections  on  the  Needle. 
The  Hot  Axle. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 
Uncle  Ned's  Defence. 
Arkansas  Justice, 
The  Way  lt  is  Said. 
"Der  Dog  und  der  Lobster." 
The   Black-  Horse  and    His 

Rider. 
The  Last  Hymn. 
Farne. 
Curly-Head. 


Culture  of  the  Voice — Key  to  Indicated 
The  Irish  Picket. 
How  lt  Struck  Jim. 
Gaffer  Gray. 
Ethiopiomania. 
Unto  Death. 
An  Evening  Idyl. 
The  Removal. 
Bill  Nve's  Mine. 
The  Seventh  Plague  of  Egypt 
When  the  Cows  Come  Home. 
Love  at  the  Seaside. 
The  Church  Spider. 
"  Dem  Codicils." 
The  Ancient  Miner's  Story. 
An  Irish  School. 
Ä  Fight  with  the  Flood. 
True  Courage. 
A  Single  Hair. 
By  the  Shore  of  the  River. 
How  Kate  Shelly  Crossed  the 


Bridge 
Difficult  Love-Making. 
The  Alpine  Flower. 
Keturah's  Christmas. 
Six  Times  an  Orphan. 
Five. 
The  Surveyor  and  the  School 

Ma'am. 
Miss  M'Lindy's  Courtship. 
The  Wandering  Jew. 
The  Valentine. 
A  Donation  Party. 
The  Supper  of  St.  Gregory. 
Minding  the  Hens. 
Our  Baby. 


Gestures. 

The  School  at  Talladegau 

The  Friars*  Christmas. 

The  Two  Roads. 

The  Gladiator. 

Pat  and  the  Frogs. 

What  a  Woman  Can  Do. 

The  Neglected  Pattern. 

Leadville  Jim. 

Parson    Jinglejaw   and    the 
Sewing  Circle. 

A  Tussel  with  Immigrants. 

An  Eastern  Story. 

The  Goat  and  the  Swing. 

Major  Jones's  Courtship. 

The  Lovers. 

The  Mountain  Snow-Wraith. 

Bossing  a  Bar'l  in  April. 

The  Golden  Gate. 

The  Victim. 

What  Drove  Me  into  a  Luna- 
tic  Asylum. 

Dave  Briggs. 

Lasca. 

Sam's  Letter. 

George  Washington. 

Spectacles, 

The  Quarrel. 

The  Arithmetic  Lesson. 

Brave  Alta  Wayne. 

TheShipofFaith. 
i  The  Boy  and  the  Frog. 

The  Tragedy. 

The  First  Day. 

The  Spinning-Wheel  Song. 
"  Angels  Bright  and  Fair." 
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Reading — Reading  in 
A  Drop  of  Ink. 
The  Engineer's  Story. 
A  Bcy  Again. 
"  Neärer  to  Thee." 
The  Victor  of  Marengo. 
Since  Mickey  LrOt  Kilt  in  the 

War. 
The  Dark  River. 
The  Drummer-Boy  of  Kent. 
Sun  Dust. 

A  Lesson  to  Lovers. 
The  Joys  of  Millionaires. 
Elizabeth  Zane. 
Blood-?vioney. 
Her  Evidence. 
The  Puzzled  Priest. 
The  Farmer's  Club. 
Courageous  Johnnj'. 
"Cut,  CutPehind." 
The  Coliseum. 
The  Monk's  Magnificat. 
Mullins  the  Agnostic. 
The  Fiood  and  the  Ark. 
German  Opera. 
Italian  Opera. 
The  Clown's  Romance. 
Death  of  Garneid. 
The  Glacier  Bed. 
The     Ballad    of    Cassandra 

Brown. 
I'llbeat  Home  Thanksgivin' 
God's  First  Temples. 
The  Man  and  the  Foxes. 
Pompeii. 

The  Spinning-Wheel  Song. 
The  Old  Continentals. 
Sufferings  of  the  Pilgrims. 


Public — Key  to  Gestures — Special  Acknowledgment. 


A  Rüde  Awakening 

"  God  Knows." 

Geoffrey  and  Beatrice. 

Scientific  Jones. 

My  First  Ax. 

A  Small  Boy's  Composition 
on  Cats. 

A  Ballad  of  the  North. 

"  Inasmuch." 

Heard  them  Counted. 

The  Origin  of  Scandal. 

Mrs.  Noodle's  Conundrum. 

LookingOutfor  Number  One 

No  Kiss. 

Mrs.  Piper. 

The  Challenge. 

The  Veterans. 

The  Two  Gates. 

The  Bell  of  Zanora. 

A  Man  After  Her  Own  Heart. 

Shadows  on  the  Curtain. 

The  Christening. 

I  Want !  I  Want ! 

The  Unknown  Speaker. 

The  Joshua  of  1776. 

"  1*11  Report  to  God  the  Rea- 
son  Why." 

Josiah  Allen  at  Saratoga. 

A  Sunset  Prophecy. 
'  The  Deacon's  Courtship. 

Whiskey— Its     Poetry     and 
Prose. 

The  Nine  Suitors. 
i  In  Answer. 
I  Penn's  Monument. 
;  The  Dutchman  and  the  Ra- 


Composition  on  the  Ant- 
Eater. 

Jim 's  Little  Pra'r. 

"  Them  Flurdy  Hens." 

The  Loom  of  Life. 

An  Essay  on  Butter-Making. 

An  Idyl. 

Miss  Witchazel  and  Mr. 
Thistlepod. 

Michael's  Mallet. 

The  Man  Who  Would  Not 
Sleep  With  His  Brother. 

Ginevra. 

The  King  and  The  Child. 

Giving  Mrs.  Scudder  the 
Small-Pox. 

"  Yes,  I'm  Guilty." 

The  Elf-Child. 

Sambo's  Dilemma. 

The  Pilot's  Story. 

For  the  Chief 's  Daughter. 

Burdock's  Music  Box. 

Rebel,  or  Loyaiist. 

A  Little  Peach. 

Love  Flying  in  at  the  Win- 
dow. 

The  Whistler. 

A  Spool  of  Thread. 

The  Bell  of  Liberty. 

Because. 

A  Culprit. 

Taking  an«Elevator. 

The  Boy's  Complaint. 

He  Never  Told  a  Lie. 

"  Ask  Mamma." 

Let  Down  the  Bars. 

The  Catholic  Psalm. 


FENNO'S   FAVORITES. 


The  Hat. 

Miss  Splicer  Tries  the  To- 
boggan. 

Billy's  Rose. 

David  and  Goliath. 

My  Guest. 

Der  Oak  und  Der  Vine. 

The  Bride  of  Reichenstein. 

ASleigb-Ride. 

The  ^Esthetic  Cat-Tail. 

The  Lock  of  Hair. 

Joe  Ford  the  Fireman. 

The  Chariot  Race. 

The  Tartar  who  Caught  a 
Tartar. 

Tommy 's  Composition  on 
Women. 

Lincoln's  Last  Dream. 

Rome  Wasn't  Built  in  a  Day. 

Waking  the  Dead. 

Eve. 

The  Evils  ofWar. 

How  Cyrus  Laid  the  Cable. 

Petah. 

Sir  William  Napier  and  Little 
Joan. 

Disadvantages  of  Moral 
Courage. 

A  Church  Scene. 

A  Permanent  Boarder. 

Farmer  Jonathan's  Decision. 

Tim. 

Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife. 

Aunt  Nabby. 

The  Drunkard's  Dream. 

The  Earth. 

The  Light  on  Deadman's 
Bar. 
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School-Room  Elocution— A  Few  Words  to  Teachers. 


Pat  and  the  Deacon. 

James  A.  Garneid. 

A  Love  Song. 

Some  Old  Friends. 

The  Modern  Ravens. 

Why  Old   Jasper  Was    Not 

Sent  to  the  Penitentiary. 
Kit  Carson's  Wife. 

h  e  Chimes  of  Amsterdam. 
A   Voice    From    the    Poor- 

House. 
Behind  Time. 
The  Comet. 
Paudeen   O'RafFerty's    Say- 

Voyage. 
In  School-Days. 
M  Please  to  Say  Amen." 
Mark  Twain  as  a  Farmer. 
On  the  Frontier. 
Murder  Will  Out. 
Darby  and  Jqan. . 
The  Bible  and  Liberty. 
The  King's  Daughters. 
An  Inquiring  Friend. 
A  Christmas  Bailad. 
The  Cripple  Boy's  Story. 
The  Story  of  a  Stowaway. 
Josiah  and  the  Mermaid. 
The  Rum  Evil. 
The  Freckled  Faced  Girl. 
Eighteen  and  Eighty. 
Our  Craft  is  Small. 
An^Esthetic  Housekeeper. 
Hatem  Toi. 


MacDonald's 
Wagram. 
Petit  Jean. 
A  Rogue. 


Charge      at 


The  Moneyless  Man. 

The  Bashful  Man's  Story. 

Has  Charity  Begun. 

An  August  Idyl. 

The  Round  of  Life. 

The  Doctrine  of  Chance. 

Ticket  O'Leave. 

Art  Matters  in  Indiana. 

Virginny. 

Harry's  Christmas. 

Rome  and  Carthage. 

A  Scene  at  Jericho. 

Washington. 

Grandpa  and  Bess. 

Partnership. 

One  Glass  too  Much. 

Burdette  in  Toledo. 

"Remember  the  Sabbath 
Day." 

Shacob's  Lament. 

In  Liquor. 

Jerusalem  by  Moonlight. 

The  Battle  Above  the  Clouds. 

The  Irishman's  Panorama. 

Review  of  the  Grand  Army. 

The  Worm  of  the  Still. 

How  Terry  Saved  His  Bacon. 

Caedmon. 

Death-Bed  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold. 

The  Adventures  of  Miltiades 
Peterkin  Paul. 

A  Tarrytown  Romance. 

The  Flying  Dutchman. 

The  Swell. 

Flash— The  Fireman's  Story. 

Fritz  and  His  Betsy  Fall  Out. 
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Important  Suggestions  for  the  Successful  Presentation  of  Dialogues— the  Stage— the  Cur- 
tain— Background— Footlights— Effects— Rehearsals— Prompter—  Representation— Cos- 
tumes— Between  the  Acts— Tableaux— Pantomimes— Shadow  Pantomimes— Acting 
Ballads— The  Gobiin  Crew— Surprising  Effects— The  Talking  Head  or  Magical  Myth. 


Thirty  Thousand  Dollars. 

Humbug. 

Queen  Vashti. 

Cinderella. 

The  Gridiron. 

The  Yankee  Marksman. 

The  Paper  Don't  Say. 

The  Chatterbox. 

The  Competing  Railroads. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Horticultural 

Society. 
The  Will. 

No  Law-Suits  in  Heaven. 
The  Just  Retribution. 
Wedding"BeforeDeWah." 
The  Happy  Family. 
The  Female  Exquisiter. 
Popping  the  Question. 


The  Baffled  Book-Agent. 
Uncle  Nathan's  I  ndian. 
The  Unwilling  Patient. 
The  Soldier's  Return. 
Courtship  Under  Difhculties. 
The  Little  Presbyterian  Maid 
The  Conjugating  German. 
The  Census  Taker. 
"Awfully  Lovely,"  Philoso- 

phy. 
Romance  at  Home. 
The  Brakeman  at  Church. 
Pedantry. 
Rolla  and  Alonzo. 
O'Hoolohan's  Mistake. 
Turned  Him  Out. 
The  Heirs. 
Literary  Vanity. 


The  Indian's  Revenge. 
"  De  Pervisions,  Clem." 
"  The  Wimmin's  School  of 

Felosophy." 
The  Letter. 
The  Train  to  Mauro. 
Katie  Maloney's  Philosophy. 
Auction  Mad. 
The  Debating  Society. 
The  Poet  Seeking  a  Patron. 
A  Warning  to  Women. 
The  Dandy. 
The  Photographer. 
Scene  from    Leah  the  For- 

saken. 
City  vs.  Country. 
Mrs.  Snifnes'  Confession. 
The  Conundrum  Family. 


Attention  Is  Called  To 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  ELOCUTION, 

by  Prof.  Fenno,  as  the  best  work  on  this  subject  before  the  public.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  Elocution,  giving  consideration  to  all  the  topics  bearing 
upon  natural  expfession.  As  illustrative  reading,  one  hundred  and  fifty  literary  gems  have 
been  added,  affording  the  widest  ränge  of  practice  in  the  departments  treated  of  in  the 
body  of  the  work.    To  the  Student  of  Elocution  this  book  is  of  inestimable  value. 

414  Pages,  Handsomely  Bound.    Price,  Postpaid,  $1.25. 


CHOIOE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


FENNO'S  ELOCUTIOH Prioe  $1.26. 

I  consider  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  published,  well  adapted  to  the 
Common  School,  Academy  and  College. — J.  W.  Rust,  President  of 
Bethel  Female  College. 

KNOFLACH'S  EASY  LESSONS  IN  GERMAN  .  .  .  Price  $1.00. 

It  is  a  model  of  conciseness  and  clearness  of  expression.  Its  defini- 
tions  are  marked  by  precision  and  its  illustrations  by  aptness. — San 
Francisco  Evening  Bulletin. 

HARRISON'S  FREHCH  SYNTAX Price  $2.00. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  has  been  riothing  hitherto  in  English  that 
filled  anything  like  the  same  place. — Prof.  William  D.  Whitnby, 

of  Yale. 

REILY'S  THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  MISSION  ....  Price  $1.50. 

One  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  subject  of  iEsthetics  that  have  been 
produced  in  our  American  literature. — Thos.  G.  Apple,  President 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

BALDWIN'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (2  Vols.)  .  .  Price  $4.00. 

This  is  the  best  text-book  on  English  »Literature  for  general  use,  as 
well  as  für  students,  that  we  have  ever  read. — Boston  Globe. 

KELLERMAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY Price  $1.25. 

I  especially  commend  that  portion  devoted  to  Economic,  or  Applied 
Botany,  an  important  branch  of  the  general  subject  too  often  over- 
looked. — William  R.  Lazenby,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horti- 
culture,  Ohio  State  University. 

KELLERMAN'S  PLANT  ANALYSIS Price  $1.00 

This'  is  an  elegant  and  useful  voltime  and  should  find  a  large  sale 
among  those  who  make  the  study  of  botany  a  specialty. 
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